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GEORGE  ELIOT’S  VIEWS  OF  RELIGION. 

BY  \V.  M.  S.\LTER. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  turn  from  theories  to  life.  “  Ideas 
are  after  all  poor  ghosts  ;  they  pass  athwart  us  in  thin  vapor 
and  cannot  make  themselves  felt.  Rut  sometimes  they  are 
made  flesh ;  they  breathe  upon  us  with  warm  breath,  speak 
to  us  in  appealing  tones ;  they  are  clothed  in  a  living  human 
soul,  with  all  its  conflicts,  its  faith,  and  its  love.  Then  their 
presence  is  a  power,  and  we  are  drawn  after  them  with  gentle 
compulsion,  as  flame  is  drawn  to  flame."  It  is  a  drawing 
like  this  that  every  one  must  experience  who  has  come  to 
know  through  her  writings  that  modest,  self-distrustful,  and 
yet  truly  great  and  beautiful  soul  known  to  the  world  as 
George  Eliot.  I  purpose  no  critical  estimate  of  her  writings, 
nor  any  sketch  of  her  life ;  there  was  indeed  nothing  event¬ 
ful  in  her  life,  and  a  literary  judgment  I  am  scarcely  com¬ 
petent  to  pronounce.  It  is  the  records  of  her  soul,  the  growth 
of  her  mind,  its  attitude  to  religion  and  life, — it  is  her  own 
religion  and  view  of  life  that  I  should  like  to  speak  of. 

Two  things  mark  off  George  Eliot  from  all  the  other  great 
novelists  of  our  day :  the  first  is  the  breadth  of  her  culture, 
the  second  is  the  immense  seriousness  or  religiousness  of  her 
nature.  No  other  one  has  had  so  philosophic  a  mind,  no 
other  one  has  thought  so  deeply  on  the  problems  of  life  and 
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the  world,  no  other  one  has  arrived  at  more  radical  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  and  yet  no  one  else  has  picserved  through  all  changes 
so  religious  a  spirit,  no  other  literary  person  was  ever  that 
and  so  much  more,  no  other  novelist  ever  wrote  with  greater 
moral  earnestness  or  a  stronger  moral  purpose.  The  first 
glimpses  we  have  of  her  as  a  young  woman  furnish  a  marked 
contrast  with  what  we  know  of  her  in  later  life.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  Christian  conception  of  life  she  shared  to  the  fullest  e.\- 
tent,  and  she  treated  it  with  the  seriousness  that  always  char¬ 
acterized  her.  She  could  not  have  a  faith  that  she  did  not 
try  to  shape  her  life  in  accordance  with  ;  and  so,  we  are  told, 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  was  a  snare  in  her  eyes,  dress  was 
vanity',  and  society  a  danger.  How  strange — how  amusing, 
I  should  .say,  were  it  not  impossible  to  indulge  in  pleasantry 
at  any  really  serious  conviction — to  hear  her  speak  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  one  of  those  earthly  ties,  which  though  powerful 
enough  to  detach  men’s  hearts  and  thoughts  from  heaven, 
are  so  brittle  as  to  be  liable  to  be  snapped  asunder  at  every 
breeze,  and  confess  her  belief  that  those  are  happiest  who 
consider  this  life  merely  a  pilgrimage  and  a  scene  calling  for 
diligence  and  watchfulness,  not  for  repose  and  amusement! 
How  surprising,  when  we  think  of  the  fact  that  music  was 
one  of  the  delights  of  her  later  life,  and  that  her  own  capaci¬ 
ties  in  this  way'  were  of  no  mean  order,  that  in  those  early 
years  she  should  say  that  it  would  not  cost  her  any  regrets  if 
the  only  music  heard  in  the  land  were  that  of  strict  devotion, 
and  that  she  doubted  whether  a  pleasure  that  involved  the 
devotion  of  all  the  time  and  powers  of  an  immortal  being  to 
the  acquirement  of  an  expertness  in  .so  useless  an  accompli.sh- 
ment  could  be  quite  pure  or  elevating  in  its  tendency.  Oh, 
that  we  could  live  only  for  eternity !  she  exclaims,  that  we 
could  realize  its  nearness!  And  then  again, — and  the  spirit 
of  this  she  never  outgrew, — oh,  that  the  Lord  might  give  her 
such  an  insight  into  what  is  truly  good  that  she  might  not 
rest  contented  with  making  Christianity  a  mere  addendum  to 
her  pursuits,  or  with  taking  it  as  a  fringe  to  her  garments ! 
“  May  I  seek  to  be  sanctified  wholly'  I”  Such  was  her  earliest 
piety ;  the  Catholic  Church  she  connected  in  true  Protestant 
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fashion  with  the  prophetical  epithets  applied  in  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  scarlet  beast ;  it  was  a  piety  of  the  fervent  and  narrow 
evangelical  type,  such  as  Puritanism  intensified  in  England, 
and  such  as  has  been  so  powerful  in  shaping  religion  in  our 
own  country  that  to  many  piety  seems  synonymous  with 
other-worldliness.  J^annah  More  was  one  of  the  saints  of  her 
early  religion ;  how  complete  the  change  was  is  shown  in  her 
saying  to  a  friend  in  later  years  that  she  was  glad  that  her 
friend  detested  Hannah  More’s  letters ;  as  for  herself,  she 
liked  neither  her  letters,  nor  her  books,  nor  her  character. 

What  were  the  influences  that  brought  about  so  great  a 
change  in  this  pure-minded  and  earnest  young  woman  ? 
Underneath  them  all,  we  must  place  her  eagerness  for  positive 
knowledge ;  this  it  was,  said  one  of  her  friends,  that  made 
her  an  unbeliever.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age  she  had 
her  doubts,  though  she  tells  us  that  eight  or  nine  years  earlier 
she  had  been  impressed  by  one  of  Bulwer’s  characters,  who 
was  a  “  very  amiable  atheist,”  and  had  been  considerably  shaken 
by  the  feeling  that  religious  beliefs  were  not  a  requisite  to 
moral  excellence.  George  Eliot  was  one  who  felt  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  She  e.xperienced  no  angry’  re¬ 
volt  against  Chri.stianity,  such  as  was  common  in  the  last 
century.  She  never  ridicules  it.  She  seems  not  to  have 
been  influenced  in  any  way  by  such  writers  as  Voltaire  or 
Paine.  She  said  in  later  life,  indeed,  that  the  sy'stem  of  Deism 
which  they’  professed,  seemed  to  her  the  most  incoherent  of 
all  systems,  but  to  Christianity  she  felt  no  objection  save  its 
want  of  evidence.  She  felt  towards  Christianity  as  one  might 
towards  some  belief  which  had  seemed  most  solid  and  sure, 
but  which  turned  out,  on  closer  questioning  and  reflection, 
to  be  not  solid  or  sure  at  all.  The  characteristic  of  the 
present  age  is  the  felt  necessity  of  evidence  for  our  beliefs ;  it 
is  not  enough  that  a  religion  has  exalted  conceptions,  that  it 
appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  poetic  instincts,  and  seems 
to  satisfy  our  hopes  and  needs.  We  want  to  know  that  it  is 
true ;  and  the  very  raising  of  the  question,  together  with  the 
standard  of  truth  it  implies,  as  something  .separate  from  our 
wishes  and  feelings  and  prepossessions,  signifies  a  new  stage 
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and  level  of  intellectual  life.  George  Eliot  early  turned  to 
the  origin  of  Christianity.  She  tried  to  find  what  we  may 
certainly  know  of  Jesus,  upon  whom  the  whole  edifice  rests. 
She  consulted  the  most  scholarly  and  independent  English 
and  German  treatises  on  the  subject.  She  tried  to  read  her¬ 
self  into  the  .spirit  of  the  times  in  which  Jesus  lived;  her 
whole  soul,  she  writes  at  the  time,  was  engros.sed  in  the  mo.st 
interesting  of  all  inquiries,  and  to  what  results  her  thoughts 
might  lead  she  knew  not,  but  her  only  desire  was  “  to  know 
the  truth,  and  her  only  fear  to  cling  to  error.”  We  .see  tlie 
perplexity  of  soul  into  which  she  was  plunged,  and  which 
certainly  every  one  has  known  who  has,  with  a  similarly  re¬ 
ligious  and  earnest  .spirit,  taken  up  such  inquiries, — we  see 
it  exhibited  in  her  exclamation, — “  What  a  pity  that  while 
mathematics  are  indubitable,  immutable,  and  no  one  doubts 
the  proportions  of  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  doctrines  infinitely 
important  to  man,  are  buried  in  a  charnel-heap  of  bones,  over 
which  nothing  is  heard  but  the  barks  and  growls  of  conten¬ 
tion.”  And  the  result  of  it  all  was,  not  the  rejection  of  Christ, 
but  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  a  great  deal  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  world  claims  to  know  about  him,  and  of  the  dubiousness 
of  the  theological  doctrines  that  have  been  built  upon  the 
authority  of  his  name.  Doubtless  her  feeling  was  e.xpressed 
to  the  full  by  Strauss,  whose  “  Life  of  Jesus”  she  soon  en¬ 
gaged  herself  in  translating,  when  he  wrote  that  the  Jesus 
of  history,  of  science,  is  a  problem,  and  that  a  problem  can¬ 
not  be  the  object  of  religious  worship.  The  existence  of 
Jesus,  the  main  outlines  of  his  life,  that,  as  she  has  poetically 
expressed  it,  he  was  a  divine  man  who  taught  and  was  hated 
in  Capernaum,  this  she  never  doubted ;  but  the  view  of  him 
on  which  the  Church  is  built,  and  all  the  supernatural  claims 
that  have  been  made  for  him,  and  he  may  hav'e  mistakenly 
made  for  himself — these  were  little  better  than  legend  and 
myth  to  her,  and  would  likely  never  have  arisen,  as  she  no 
doubt  thought,  save  in  an  age  and  part  of  the  world  where 
scientific  habits  of  thought  existed  most  scantily.  Religion 
then  must  have,  she  felt,  quite  a  different  foundation  from 
that  of  the  church  of  which  she  had  been  so  conscientious  a 
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member,  and  the  same  earnestness  and  truthfulness  that  she 
had  always  shown  led  her  to  break  with  the  customary 
forms  of  worship,  and  to  give  up  going  to  church.  She  after¬ 
wards  relaxed  so  stringent  a  rule,  her  .sympathetic  nature 
leading  her  to  enjoy  fellowship  of  the  spirit  where  she  could 
not  fellowship  of  thought,  but  in  thought  she  always  stood 
apart  from  the  church,  and  she  has  told  us  of  her  delight  in 
a  passage  from  one  of  the  writings  of  a  friend,  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  extravagances  of  unbelievers  in  Christianity  are  said  to 
be  in  no  way  implied  of  necessity  in  the  formal  rejection  of  it. 

How  did  this  great  change  of  belief  show  itself?  She  did 
not  set  about  attacking  Christianity.  She  confessed,  indeed, 
in  later  years,  her  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  arid  narrow 
antagonism  which  in  some  quarters  was  held  to  be  the  only 
form  of  liberal  thought,  and  even  declared  that  she  had  little 
sympathy  with  Free-thinkers,  as  a  class,  and  had  lost  all 
interest  in  mere  antagonism  to  religious  doctrines ;  her  solici¬ 
tude  was  only  to  protest  against  the  claim  of  the  Evangelicals 
to  an  exclusive  possession  of  higher  motives  to  morality,  and, 
as  for  herself,  she  .said  that  she  was  influenced  in  her  conduct 
by  far  higher  considerations,  and  by  a  far  nobler  idea  of  duty, 
than  she  ever  was  when  she  held  Evangelical  beliefs.  Some 
one  had  said  in  commenting  upon  a  children’s  story  written 
by  a  friend,  that  no  motives  were  presented  to  the  children  in 
it;  and  George  Eliot  wrote,  “  I  fear  the  fatal  fact  about  your 
story  is  the  absence  of  a  God  and  hell.  It  is  really  hideous 
to  find  that  those  who  sit  in  the  scribes’  seats  have  got  no 
farther  than  the  appeal  to  selfishness,  which  they  call  God.” 
It  might  be  thought  that  one  effect  of  her  change  of  belief 
would  be  to  make  her  despondent ;  but  we  find  her,  instead, 
meditating,  writing  on  the  superiority  of  the  consolations  of 
philosophy  to  tho.se  of  religion  (so-called).  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  sadness  of  George  Eliot,  and,  probably,  few  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  speak  of  it  without  referring  to  the  loss  of  faith 
as  its  cause.  But  the  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  has 
pointed  out,  that  her  sadness  is  most  noticeable  in  her  Calvin- 
istic  and  Biblical  period,  and  .she  herself  has  told  us  later  on 
that  she  was  one  of  those  exceptional  people  whose  early 
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childish  dreams  were  much  less  happy  than  the  real  outcome 
of  life.  A  certain  note  of  sadness  does  indeed  run  through 
many  of  her  writings ;  but  it  seems  to  be  simply  the  sadness 
of  one  who  thought  deeply  and  felt  much  about  human  life, 
and  would  have  existed  whatever  her  religious  philosophy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nowise  inconsi-stent  with  grand  strains 
of  hope  for  the  future  such  as  we  find  in  her  poem,  “  The 
Minor  Prophet,”  and  in  such  an  outburst  as  this  in  one  of  her 
letters:  “Is  it  not  cheering  to  think  of  the  youthfulness  of 
this  little  planet,  and  the  immensely  greater  youthfulness  of 
our  race  upon  it  ?  to  think  that  the  higher  moral  tendencies 
of  human  nature  are  only  yet  in  their  germ?”  George  Eliot 
is  .sad,  so  far  as  she  is  so,  because  she  paints  human  life  as  it 
is;  the  consoling,  uplifting,  inspiring  thought  is  always  that 
of  human  life  as  it  might  be,  and  to  paint  that  is  not  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  novelist,  but  of  the  prophet  and  the  seer.  But 
many  of  our  writers  leave  no  sadness  with  us,  simply  because 
they  do  not  know  human  life  at  all ;  because  they  entertain 
us  with  pretty  plots  spun  out  of  their  fancies  that  have  no 
basis  in  this  actual,  much-suffering  and  often  tragic  life  of  ours. 

The  loss  of  Christian  faith  is  often  said  to  make  nature 
seem  as  dead  and  hollow  as  life  itself.  But  George  Eliot  tells 
us  that  certain  landscape  paintings  brought  a  whole  world  oi 
thought  and  bliss  to  her ;  that  the  ocean,  and  sky,  and  the 
everlasting  hills  themselves  were  spirit  to  her  mind,  and  would 
never  be  robbed  of  their  sublimity.  And  how  is  her  con¬ 
science  affected  ?  Is  it  any  less  fine  in  its  sense  of  right  and 
wrong, — and  less  sensitive  ?  “I  have  been  holding  a  court 
of  conscience,”  she  writes  to  a  friend, — and  I  cannot  resist 
the  impulse  to  quote  the  whole  passage,  so  touchingly  is  her 
own  inner  life  thus  brought  before  us, — “I  have  been  holding 
a  court  of  conscience,  and  I  cannot  enjoy  my  Sunday’s  music 
without  restoring  harmony,  without  entering  a  protest  against 
that  superficial  soul  of  mine  which  is  perpetually  contradict¬ 
ing  and  belying  the  true  inner  soul.  I  am  in  that  mood  which 
in  another  age  of  the  world  would  have  led  me  to  put  on 
sackcloth  and  pour  ashes  on  my  head,  when  I  call  to  mind 
the  sins  of  my  tongue,  my  animadversions  on  the  faults  of 
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others,  as  if  1  thought  myself  to  be  something  when  I  am 
nothing.  When  shall  I  attain  to  the  true  spirit  of  love  which 
Paul  has  taught  for  all  ages  ?  I  want  no  one  to  excuse  me. 
I  only  want  to  remove  the  shadow  of  my  miserable  words 
and  deeds  from  before  the  divine  image  of  truth  and  good¬ 
ness,  which  I  would  have  all  beings  worship.  I  need  the 
Jesuit’s  discipline  of  silence,  and  though  my  ‘  evil-speaking’ 
issued  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  rather  than  the 
moral, — though  there  may  be  gall  in  the  thought  while  there 
is  honey  in  the  feeling,  yet  the  ‘  evil-speaking’  is  wrong.  We 
may  satirize  character  and  qualities  in  the  abstract  without 
injury  to  the  moral  nature,  but  persons  hardly  ever.  Poor 
hints  and  sketches  of  souls  as  we  are, — with  some  slight  tran¬ 
sient  vision  of  the  perfect  and  the  true, — we  had  need  help 
each  other  to  gaze  at  the  blessed  heavens  instead  of  peering 
into  each  other’s  eyes  to  find  out  the  motes  there.”  What 
pathos,  what  purifying  sadness  are  in  these  words !  If  a  new 
book  of  scriptures  should  ever  be  compiled,  surely  they  would 
make  a  sacred  chapter  on  the  sins  of  the  tongue.  I  cannot 
find  that  her  conscience  lost  any  of  its  scruples,  or  that  her 
moral  life  suffered  in  any  way  by  her  abandonment  of  Christian 
convictions.  Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Lewes,  I  know,  may 
seem  an  exception,  and  I  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  this 
now,  though  I  do  not  believe,  at  the  worst,  it  was  more  than  an 
error  of  judgment  on  her  part,  or  that  the  really  sacred  and 
even  Christian  law  of  marriage, — that,  namely,  of  the  life-long 
faithfulness  of  one  man  and  one  woman, — she  ever  violated. 
The  ideal  of  marriage  she  never  wavered  about  any  more  than 
about  the  ideal  of  any  other  great  relation  in  life.  Again 
and  again  does  she  utter  her  belief  that  human  relations  are 
sacred  beyond  the  inclination  of  changing  moods.  In  “Adam 
Bede”  she  says,  “  What  greater  thing  is  there  for  two  human 
souls  than  to  feel  that  they  are  joined  for  life,  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  all  labor,  to  rest  on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to 
minister  to  each  other  in  all  pain,  to  be  one  with  each  other 
in  silent,  unspeakable  memories  at  the  moment  of  the  last 
parting.”  And  again,  in  one  of  her  latest  novels,  its  heroine, 
Dorothea,  says,  “  Marriage  is  so  unlike  everything.  There  is 
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something  even  awful  in  the  nearness  it  brings.  Even  if  we 
loved  some  one  else  better  than  those  we  are  married  to,  it 
would  be  of  no  use.”  Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  this  I  do 
not  believe  George  Eliot  ever  acted  or  could  have  acted.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  if  there  is  an  instance  in  biography  of  more 
earnest  co-operation  or  greater  faithfulness  and  affection  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife  than  that  between  Mr.  Lewes  and 
George  Eliot  till  death  did  them  part.  George  Eliot  felt  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  such  a  genius  as  that  of  Rousseau  or 
as  that  of  George  Sand,  but  she  did  not  blind  herself  to  their 
faults.  In  reference  to  the  Byron  scandals  that  were  travelling 
over  the  English-speaking  world,  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
she  said  that  nothing,  to  her  mind,  could  outweigh  the  heavy 
social  injury  of  familiarizing  young  minds  with  the  desecration 
of  family  ties.  How  her  moral  feelings  were  stirred  by  the 
gambling-tables,  the  dull  faces  bending  around  them,  the  hard- 
looking  men  and  the  hateful,  hideous  women  playing  there, 
that  she  saw  at  Homburg !  "  Hell  is  the  only  right  name  for 

such  places,”  she  exclaimed  with  an  intensity  all  unusual  to 
her.  What  indignation  arose  in  her  at  the  rich  brewers  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it,  who  planted  these  “poison-shops,” — 
as  she  called  the  public  houses  or  saloons  of  England, — for 
their  million-making  trade,  while  probably  their  families  were 
figuring  somewhere  as  refined  philanthropists  or  devout  evan¬ 
gelicals  and  ritualists !  With  all  her  sympathy  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  view  of  ethics,  how  true  she  remains  to  her  moral  nature 
and  sense  of  humanity  against  the  specious  attacks  sometimes 
made  in  the  name  of  science  on  one  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  morality, — namely,  charity.  Some  one  had  called  it  hum¬ 
bug.  She  said  if  by  charity  was  meant  mere  alm.sgiving  it 
might  vanish  away ;  but  if  it  covered  the  meaning  which  it 
had  in  the  early  Pmglish,  which  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
meant  in  their  rendering  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  first 
Corinthians — Caritas,  the  highest  love  or  fellowship, — that 
she  was  happy  to  believe  no  philosophy  would  expel  from 
the  world. 

How  true  it  thus  seems  that  her  moral  ideas  had  a  basis 
altogether  independent  of  the  theology  she  had  outgrown. 
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that  pity  and  fairness — two  little  words,  as  she  said,  which 
carried  out  would  embrace  the  utmost  delicacies  of  the  moral 
life — do  not  rest  on  an  inverifiable  hypothesis,  but  on  facts 
quite  as  irreversible  as  the  perception  that  a  pyramid  will  not 
stand  on  its  apex ;  or,  as  she  has  elsewhere  put  it,  that  fellow¬ 
ship  between  man  and  man,  which  has  been  the  principle  of 
moral  and  social  progress,  is  not  dependent  upon  conceptions 
of  what  is  not  man ;  and  the  idea  of  God,  so  far  as  it  has 
had  a  high  spiritual  influence,  is  the  ideal  of  a  goodness  en¬ 
tirely  human.  Instead  of  narrower  sympathies,  as  is  always 
prophesied  of  those  who  give  up  the  old  religions,  she  had 
broader  sympathies  as  her  life  went  on. 

She  had  sympathies,  for  example,  with  those  for  whom 
many  Christians  have  almost  felt  it  a  duty  to  renounce  all 
.sympathy,  though  it  be  the  people  from  whom  their  own  re¬ 
ligion  first  came.  The  Jewish  element  in  Daniel  Deronda 
had  created  much  popular  resistance  and  even  repulsion  ;  but, 
she  says,  “  preci.sely  because  I  felt  that  the  usual  attitude  of 
Christians  towards  Jews  is — I  hardly  know  whether  to  say 
more  impious  or  more  stupid  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
their  professed  principles,  I  therefore  felt  urged  to  treat 
Jews  with  such  sympathy  and  understanding  as  my  nature 
and  knowledge  could  attain  to.  Moreover,  not  only  towards 
the  Jews,  but  towards  all  Oriental  peoples  with  whom  we 
English  come  in  contact,  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  dictatorialness  is  observable  which  has  become  a  na¬ 
tional  disgrace  to  us.  There  is  nothing  I  should  care  more 
to  do,  if  it  were  possible,  than  to  rouse  the  imagination  of 
men  and  women  to  a  vision  of  human  claims  in  those  races 
of  their  fellow-men  who  most  differ  from  them  in  customs 
and  beliefs.  Hut  towards  the  Hebrews  we  western  people, 
who  have  been  reared  in  Christianity,  have  a  peculiar  debt, 
and,  whether  we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  a  peculiar  thorough¬ 
ness  of  fellowship  in  religious  and  moral  sentiment.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  more  disgusting  than  to  hear  people  called  ‘  edu¬ 
cated’  making  small  jokes  about  eating  ham,  and  showing 
themselves  empty  of  any  real  knowledge  as  to  the  relation  of 
their  own  social  and  religious  life  to  the  history  of  the  people 
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they  think  themselves  witty  in  insulting  ?  They  hardly  know 
that  Christ  was  a  Jew.  And  I  find  men,  educated,  supposing 
that  Christ  spoke  Greek.  To  my  feeling,  this  deadness  to 
the  histor)'  which  has  prepared  half  our  world  for  us,  this 
inability  to  find  interest  in  any  form  of  life  that  is  not  clad  in 
the  same  coat-tails  and  flounces  as  our  own,  lies  very  close  to 
the  worst  kind  of  irreligion.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  the  intellectual  narrowness — in  plain 
English,  the  stupidity — which  is  still  the  average  mark  of  our 
culture.’’ 

She  felt  the  power  of  the  ideas  that  broke  forth  in  the 
French  Revolution,  in  the  great  one  of  ’89,  and  again  in  that 
of  ’48, — she  saw  that,  as  one  result,  the  French  working-classes 
were  much  superior  to  those  of  England, — the  mind  of  the 
people  in  France  being  highly  electrified  and  full  of  ideas  on 
social  subjects.  “  Poor  Louis  Blanc!”  she  exclaims  after  the 
failure  of  some  of  his  plans  in  the  revolution  of  ’48.  “  The 

newspapers  make  me  melancholy ;  but  shame  upon  me  that 
I  say  ‘  poor.’  The  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  a  temple 
of  white  marble,  where  sweet  incense  and  anthems  shall  rise  to 
the  memorj'  of  every  man  and  woman  who  has  had  a  deep 
Ahnung  of  the  time  when  this  miserable  reign  of  mammon 
shall  end ;  when  men  shall  be  no  longer  ‘  like  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,’  society  no  more  like  a  face  one-half  of  which — the 
side  of  profession — is  fair  and  God-like;  the  other  half — the 
side  of  deeds  and  institutions — with  a  hard,  old,  wrinkled  skin 
puckered  into  the  sneer  of  a  Mephistopheles.”  I  worship  the 
man,  she  says,  who  has  written  as  the  climax  of  his  appeal 
against  society',  “  the  inequality  of  talent  ought  to  result  not 
in  the  inequality  of  rewards,  but  in  the  inequality  of  services.” 
What  a  grand  social  idea  does  this  suggest  to  us,  what  grand 
hope  for  the  destiny  of  humanity  does  she  reveal !  George 
Eliot  never  becomes  a  doctrinal  teacher,  indeed  ;  she  viewed 
it  as  her  function  to  rouse  the  nobler  emotions  which  make 
mankind  desire  the  social  right,  but  not  to  prescribe  special 
measures  ;  none  the  less  is  she  personally  interested  in  special 
schemes ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  but  a  short  time 
before  her  death  she  speaks  of  reading  an  account  of  Leclaire’s 
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experiment  of  profit-sharing  with  his  workmen,  calling  it  an 
excellent  plan,  and  promising  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend. 

Nor,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguished,  were  the  foundations 
of  religion  any  more  than  those  of  morality  shaken  for  this 
noble  woman  by  her  giving  up  of  the  Christian  faith.  She  lost 
all  interest  in  mere  antagonism  to  religious  doctrines ;  she  said 
she  was  anxious  only  to  know,  if  possible,  the  lasting  meaning 
that  lay  in  all  religious  doctrine  from  the  beginning  till  now. 
She,  indeed,  nev'er  turned  her  face  backward ;  she  saw  the  folly’ 
of  Romanticism,  and  as  vain  as  for  the  Emperor  Julian  to  seek 
to  restore  the  Greek  religion  and  its  spirit  did  she  hold  it  for 
men  to-day’,  no  matter  how  powerful  and  full  of  genius  they 
might  be,  to  try'  to  bring  back  that  simple,  childlike  and,  in¬ 
deed,  childish  mind,  to  which  the  myths  and  legends  and 
fairy-tales  of  the  Christian  .system  were  literal  fact;  but  though 
the  forms  of  religion  perish,  and  an  ancient  form  cannot  be 
resuscitated,  religion  itself  does  not  die,  she  held,  but  like  a 
subtle  spirit  escapes  from  the  decaying  ruins  of  the  past,  and 
takes  on  a  new  guise  and  grows  to  nobler  proportions.  Re¬ 
ligion  gathers  to  her  mind  no  more  about  indemonstrable 
persons,  but  about  demonstrable  laws.  “  Poor  child !”  she 
writes  about  Maggie  Tulliver,  in  “Mill  on  the  Floss;”  “as 
she  leaned  her  head  against  the  window-frame,  with  her  hands 
clasped  together  tighter  and  tighter,  and  her  foot  beating  the 
ground,  she  was  as  lonely  as  if  she  had  been  the  only  girl  in 
the  civilized  world  of  that  day  who  had  come  out  of  her 
school-life  with  a  soul  untrained  for  inevitable  struggles, — w’ith 
much  futile  information  about  Saxon  and  other  kings  of 
doubtful  example,  but  unhappily  quite  without  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  irreversible  laws  within  and  without  her,  which, 
governing  the  habits,  becomes  morality',  and,  developing  the 
feeling  of  submission  and  dependence,  becomes  religion.” 
Here  is  a  conception  of  religion  which  makes  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  religion  of  the  future.  We  are  encompassed  with 
something  our  own  hands  have  not  made, — the  world  without 
us  and  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  within ;  the  highest 
knowledge  is  to  know  these  laws  and  to  know  that  we  cannot 
change  them.  Morality  is  the  habit  of  obedience  to  them. 
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and  religion,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished,  is  the  accom¬ 
panying  sense  of  submission  and  dependence.  This  may  not 
be  as  poetic  or  imaginative  a  conception  as  the  Christian  one, 
or  as  the  ancient  Greek  one.  We  human  beings  lov'e  persons 
like  ourselves,  and  love  to  people  the  world  with  them  ;  but 
it  is  at  least  a  true  conception,  it  is  one  to  solidly  build 
upon ;  and  as  to  the  Christian  conception  of  one  or  three 
persons,  or  the  Greek  conception  of  many,  it  is  hard  for 
many  to  say  whether  it  is  true  or  not, — and  making  religion 
hang  on  any  one  of  them  seems  like  making  religion  hang 
on  something  in  the  air.  George  Eliot  looked  with  interest 
on  the  different  new  religious  movements  of  our  day,  but  she 
allied  herself  with  none.  She  came  nearest  to  doing  this  in 
connection  with  Positivism  ;  she  repeatedly  acknowledges  her 
obligations  to  Comte,  the  founder  of  that  system  ;  she  corrects 
misinterpretations  of  his  views  ;  she  is  said  to  have  contributed 
for  many  years  to  what  is  known  as  the  Comtist  Fund  in  Paris. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  regarded  Positivism  as  one-sided  ; 
she  probably  felt  with  her  friend,  Herbert  Spencer,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  deify  humanity  as  Positivism  practically 
does ;  the  sense  of  the  mystery  transcending  humanity  she 
could  not  banish  from  her  mind,  and  not  long  before  her 
death  she  remarked  to  a  friend  that  she  could  not  submit  her 
intellect  or  her  soul  to  the  guidance  of  Comte.  She  had  faith 
in  the  working  out  of  higher  possibilities  than  the  Catholic 
or  any  other  church  has  presented ;  and  those,  she  said,  who 
have  strength  to  wait  and  endure  are  bound  to  accept  no 
formula  which  their  whole  souls — intellect  as  well  as  emotions 
— do  not  embrace  with  entire  reverence.  The  ‘  highest  call¬ 
ing  and  election,’  she  was  sure,  was  to  do  without  opium,  and 
live  through  all  our  pain  with  conscious,  clear-eyed  endurance. 

George  Eliot’s  own  working  theory  of  life  and  religion 
have  been  already  foreshadowed.  At  first  she  remained  a 
theist,  but  the  definite  outlines  of  such  a  faith  soon  faded 
from  her  mind.  Creative  design  did  not  seem  to  her  a 
tenable  conception ;  she  felt  indeed  a  greater  disinclination 
every  day,  she  said,  for  theories  and  arguments  about  the 
origin  of  things  in  the  presence  of  all  this  mystery  and 
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beauty  and  pain  and  ugliness  that  floods  one  with  conflicting 
emotions;  she  doubted  if  in  our  own  natures  any  more  than 
in  the  world  without  we  could  find  a  key  to  the  Divine  mys¬ 
tery.  Yet  the  sense  of  a  Divine  mystery  is  what  always 
keeps  her  from  dropping  into  materialism ;  familiar  as  she 
made  henself  with  the  science  of  the  day,  and  particularly 
with  the  great  revolutionary  theory  of  Darwin,  she  felt  there 
was  something  that  science  could  not  grasp,  and  once  said  in 
reference  to  Darwinism  that  that,  and  all  other  explanations 
of  processes  by  which  things  came  to  be,  produced  a  feeble 
impression  compared  with  the  mystery  that  lies  under  the 
processes.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  she  was  contented  with 
humanity  and  recognized  nothing  beyond  it.  I  do  not  read 
her  mind  in  that  way.  Outside  of  man  she  recognized  forces 
working  to  his  benefit  and  delight ;  w’e  reap  what  we  sow, 
.she  said,  but  nature  has  love  ov'er  and  above  that  justice,  and 
gives  shadow  and  blossom  and  fruit  that  spring  from  no  plant¬ 
ing  of  ours.  There  are  unseen  elements,  she  knows,  that 
surpass  the  wi.sest  human  calculations;  and  if  one  of  her 
characters  called  them  the  Divine  w’ill  and  filled  up  thus  the 
margin  of  our  ignorance  with  trust  and  resignation,  she 
doubts  if  the  profoundest  philosophy  could  fill  it  up  better. 
The  sense  of  the  Unknown  is  particularly  borne  in  upon  us 
in  times  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  and  it  is  one  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  of  suffering  that  it  vivifies  that  sense  which  is 
ordinarily  so  feeble  in  us. 

But  it  is  the  idea  of  duty  that  is  clearest  and  strongest  in 
her  view  of  life.  This,  indeed,  is  the  central  thing  in  her  re¬ 
ligion.  That  idea  is  the  recognition  of  something  to  be 
lived  for  beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of  self,  and  no  man,  she 
says,  can  begin  to  mould  himself  upon  it  without  rising  to 
a  higher  order  of  experience  ;  a  principle  of  subordination, 
of  self-mastery,  has  been  introduced  into  his  nature ;  he  is  no 
longer  a  mere  bundle  of  impressions,  desires,  or  impulses. 
Uncertain  as  she  was  about  God  and  immortality, — in  the 
ordinary  personal  senses  of  those  words, — she  pronounced 
with  terrible  emphasis,  it  is  said,  one  evening  walking  with  a 
friend  in  a  college  garden  at  Cambridge,  how  peremptory  and 
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absolute  was  duty.  Duty,  indeed,  is  its  own  evidence,  she 
thought ;  it  shines  by  its  own  light,  as  honest  Adam  Bede 
said  about  a  certain  passage  of  Scripture,  and  wants  no  candle 
to  show  it.  Charity,  George  Eliot  writes,  is  a  duty  about  which 
all  creeds  and  philosophies  are  one ;  here  the  conscience  can¬ 
not  be  dogged  by  doubt ;  here  you  may  begin  to  act  without 
settling  one  preliminary  question.  “  This  blessing  of  serene 
freedom  from  the  importunities  of  opinion  lies  in  all  simple 
direct  acts  of  mercy,  and  is  one  source  of  that  sweet  calm  which 
is  often  felt  by  the  watcher  in  the  sick-room,  even  when  the 
duties  there  are  of  a  hard  and  terrible  kind.”  One  might  say 
that  the  main  thing  in  her  thought  of  duty  was  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  lives  about  us,  so  that  we  should  never 
have  light  thoughts  of  human  suffering,  or  indulge  in  frivolous 
gossip  over  what  may  seem  to  us  blighted  human  lives.  Oh, 
the  anguish  of  the  thought,  she  exclaims  in  one  of  her  early 
stories,  that  we  can  never  atone  to  the  dead  for  the  stinted 
affection  we  gave  them,  for  the  light  answers  we  returned  to 
their  plaints  or  pleadings,  for  the  little  reverence  we  showed 
to  that  sacred  soul  that  lived  so  close  to  us,  and  was  the  di- 
vinest  thing  God  had  given  us  to  know  !  She  speaks  of  the 
mother’s  yearning  as  the  complete  type  of  the  life  in  another 
life  which  is  the  essence  of  real  human  love,  and  says  the 
mother  feels  the  presence  of  the  cherished  child  even  in  the 
base  degraded  man.  What  a  type,  I  might  say,  is  that  of  the 
way  in  which  morality  would  have  us  regard  all  human  be¬ 
ings, — to  see  the  preciousness  of  even  the  lowest  and  the 
least,  to  see  the  ideal  in  every  man. 

And  yet  our  actual  life  she  looks  upon  with  a  serious  eye. 
She  is  no  pessimist,  nor,  on  the  other  hand  does  she  give  her¬ 
self  up  to  optimistic  dreams,  as  if  everything  in  the  world  were 
good  could  we  see  it  aright.  No ;  there  are  wrongs  that  men 
do  that  can  never  be  altered.  “  I  hate  that  talk  of  people,” 
says  Adam  Bede,  ”  as  if  there  was  a  way  o’  making  amends 
for  everything our  deeds  are  rather  like  children  born  to  us, 
that  live  and  act  apart  from  our  will ;  nay,  children  may  be 
strangled,  but  deeds  never;  they  have  an  indestructible  life, 
both  in  and  out  of  consciousness.  It  is  this  that  gives  almost 
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an  aspect  of  fatalism  to  her  views  of  life  ;  but  she  is  not  a  fatalist. 
It  is  ive,  after  all,  who  do  these  deeds,  and  we  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  them.  It  always  remains  true,  she  once  says, 
that  if  we  had  been  greater,  circumstances  would  have  been 
less  strong  against  us.  “  I  will  elect  my  deed,”  she  makes 
one  of  her  heroes  say,  “  and  be  the  liege. 

Not  of  my  birth,  but  of  the  jjood  alone 
I  have  discerned  and  chosen."’ 

And  that  power  of  choice,  no  doubt,  she  recognized  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  every  man. 

Happiness  she  looks  on  as  a  dangerous  aim  in  life.  ”  It’s 
plain  enough,”  says  Adam  Bede:  “you  get  into  the  wrong 
road  in  this  life  if  you  run  after  this  and  that  only  for  the 
sake  of  making  things  easy  and  pleasant  to  yourself.”  There 
are  so  many  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the  world,  George 
Eliot  declares,  that  no  man  can  be  great — he  can  hardly  keep 
himself  from  wickedness — unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much 
about  pleasure  and  rewards,  and  gets  strength  to  endure  what 
is  hard  and  painful.  She  knows  that  the  tragedies  of  life 
consist  in  the  necessity  of  the  choice  between  happiness  and 
duty  ;  and  she  never  hesitates  as  to  which  we  should  choose. 

“  Slowly  she  moved  to  choose  sublimcr  pain 
“  Some  deep  energy  com]>els  me  to  choose  hunger," — 

such  are  lines  descriptive  of  Fedalma  in  that  masterpiece  of 
modern  tragedies,  the  “  Spanish  Gypsy.”  Again  and  again 
does  George  Eliot  speak  of  a  moral  law  restraining  desire,  of 
the  sublime  prompting  to  do  the  painful  right,  of  that  ideal 
condition  of  the  soul,  where  inward  vision  over  impulse  reigns. 
Duty,  indeed,  she  feels  is  given  us,  and  in  this  sense  men  can¬ 
not  choose  duties  any  more  than  they  can  choose  their  birth¬ 
place,  or  their  father  and  mother;  they  can,  of  course,  choose 
to  forsake  their  duties,  to  avoid  the  sorrow  that  they  bring, 
but  the  result  they  will  find  to  be  .sorrow  without  duty, — 
bitter  herbs,  and  no  bread  with  them. 

How  close  home  to  men  in  business  life  does  she  come,  when 
she  makes  Felix  Holt  say,  “  The  world  is  not  a  very  fine  place 
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for  a  good  many  of  the  people  in  it.  But  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
it  shan’t  be  the  worse  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it.  They  may  tell 
me  I  can’t  alter  the  world — that  there  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  sneaks  and  robbers  in  it,  and  if  I  don’t  lie  and  filch  somebody 
else  will.  Well,  then,  somebody  else  shall,  for  I  won’t.”  And 
again,  “  I’m  determined  never  to  go  about  making  my  face  ■ 

simpering  and  solemn,  and  tell  professional  lies  for  profit,  or  ■ 

to  get  tangled  in  affairs  where  I  must  wink  at  dishonesty  and  I 

pocket  the  proceeds,  and  justify  that  knavery  as  part  of  a  H 

system  I  can’t  alter.”  S 

For  those  whose  lives  are  quiet  and  retired  from  the  world, 
and  seem  so  trivial  that  they  are  sometimes  oppressed  with 
their  littleness,  how  apt  are  those  words  about  Dorothea: 

“  Her  finely  touched  spirit  had  still  its  fine  issues,  though 
they  were  not  widely  visible,  ...  for  the  growing  good  of 
the  world  is  partly  dependent  on  unhistoric  acts ;  and  that 
things  are  not  so  ill  with  you  and  me  as  they  might  have  j 

been  is  half  owing  to  the  number  of  those  who  lived  faithfully  j 

a  hidden  life,  and  rest  in  unvisited  tombs.” 

Yes,  what  a  comfort  for  us  all,  who  often  have  dim  instincts 
of  good  and  want  to  do  the  right  even  when  we  don’t  know 
just  what  it  is,  are  Dorothea’s  own  words,  that  by  desiring  what 
is  perfectly  good,  even  when  we  don’t  know  what  it  is,  we  are 
part  of  the  divine  power  against  evil — widening  the  skirts  of 
light  and  making  the  struggle  with  darkness  narrower. 

Yes,  George  Eliot  teaches  us  not  only  how  to  live,  but  how 
to  die.  She  pictures  Arion,  doomed  to  death  by  the  mariners 
who  coveted  his  gold,  donning  his  solemn  robe,  nearing  the 
prow  of  the  vessel,  taking  his  godlike  stand  there,  cithara  in 
hand,  pouring  out  his  soul  in  “  a  song  unsung  before,”  and 
then,  his  descant  done,  leaping  on  high, 

“  Not  a.sking,  ‘  Is  it  well  ?’ 

Like  a  pierced  eagle  fell.” 

So  I  should  say  of  us  all, — if  we  must  die,  let  us  do  one 
last  moral  act  before  we  die ;  let  us  do  one  deed  of  charity,  j 

or  breathe  one  thought  of  resignation,  or  sing  one  song  of 
thanksgiving  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  live.  B 
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And  about  what  comes  after  death,  she  has  no  negative, 
any  more  than  positive  dogmatism.  In  our  uncertainty 
about  it,  she  is  simply  anxious  to  show  that  the  reasons 
for  the  noble  living  still  go  on.  Nor  is  her  image  of  the 
grave  always  one  of  darkness  and  gloom,  natural  enough  as 
such  an  image  is  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  light  and  joy 
of  life.  No,  she  knows  that  as  life  issues  from  a  background 
of  great  and  awful  mystery,  so  it  returns  thither, — ’tis  not 
nothingness  into  which  we  sink,  ’tis  rather  what  in  so  many 
words  she  calls  “  the  All-creating  Presence.” 

Such  was  George  F^liot’s  view  of  life  and  the  world;  such 
made  practically  the  working  religion  by  which  she  lived.  A 
Meliorist  she  was :  she  herself  invented  the  word,  believing 
that  life  may  always  be  made  better,  that  the  world  is  becom¬ 
ing  better,  that  some  grand  future  awaits  the  race  that  now 
struggles  with  its  littleness,  its  suffering,  and  its  sin.  Good- 
speed,  I  say,  to  the  day  when  that  thought  shall  animate 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  fellow-men,  when  that  future 
religion  of  which  she  dreamed  shall  be  an  active  and  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  the  world,  regenerating  society,  inspiring  hope, 
and  lifting  life  to  levels  that  seem  so  far  off  now ! 
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COURSES  IN  ETHICS  IN  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

BY  JOSIAII  KOYCi:,  PH.D. 

The  development  of  the  Elective  System  of  college  in¬ 
struction  at  Harv'ard  has  gradually  led  to  a  great  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  courses  offered  in  all  the  departments.  Where 
students  have  great  freedom  both  in  the  choice  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  topics  of  instruction,  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  the  establishment  of  new  courses  which  shall 
bring  into  connection  various  branches  of  learning,  and  there 
is  also  a  continually  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
our  teachers  to  accommodate  themselves  to  such  demands. 
Students  choose  courses  because  they  desire  to  know  in  each 
case  what  the  professor  has  to  say  about  some  particular 
topic ;  while  the  instructor  himself  is  equally  anxious  to 
secure  a  convenient  number  of  industrious  and  enthusiastic 
pupils.  In  consequence,  a  subject  like  Ethics,  which  suggests 
so  many  sub-topics,  and  which  has  bearings  and  relations  of 
so  manifold  a  sort,  is  sure,  under  our  present  system,  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  other  departments  besides  that  techni¬ 
cally  called  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  In  fact,  then,  the 
courses  at  Harvard  which  would  appeal  to  the  student  of 
ethics  are  both  numerous  and  decidedly  various. 

I  begin  with  the  philosophical  courses  proper.  As  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  philosophy  at  large  the  Harvard  student  may 
take  any  one  of  three  concurrent  elementary  courses,  one  of 
which,  offered  by  Professor  Palmer,  treats  of  the  History’  of 
Philosophy,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  Philosophy,  while 
the  other  two  courses  discuss  both  logic  and  general  psy¬ 
chology.  The  student  of  ethics  would  naturally  begin  with 
one  of  these  three  courses.  Courses  of  a  second  grade, 
classed  as  “  advanced  courses,”  cover  together  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  field  of  general  philosophy.  Specially  devoted 
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to  ethics  are  two  of  these  courses,  one  on  “Systematic  Ethics,” 
by  Professor  Palmer,  and  one  on  the  “  Ethics  of  Social  Re¬ 
form,”  by  Professor  Francis  Peabody.  Professor  Palmer’s 
course  was  omitted  by  reason  of  his  absence  during  the  past 
academic  year,  and  in  place  of  it  Professor  James  offered  a 
course  on  "  Modern  Discussions  of  Ethical  and  Religious 
Problems,”  his  principal  text-books  being  Dr,  Martineau’s 
“  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,”  and  the  same  author’s  “  Study 
of  Religion.”  I  need  not  say  to  any  one  who  knows  either 
Harvard  or  Professor  James  that  the  work  of  this  course 
did  not  consist  in  a  mere  exposition  and  defence  of  Dr. 
Martineau’s  beautiful  but  not  precisely  conclusive  inves¬ 
tigations.  The  lectures  presupposed,  indeed,  the  constant 
reading  of  the  text-books,  and  explained  Dr.  Martineau  as 
they  went,  but,  as  I  know  both  from  long  acquaintance  and 
from  special  conversations  with  the  instructor,  there  is  not  a 
little  difference  between  his  own  philosophical  views  and 
those  of  Dr.  Martineau,  and  the  lectures  contained  even  more 
of  criticism  and  of  independent  construction  than  of  exposi¬ 
tion. 

I  fancy  that  this  method  of  criticism  and  of  independent 
construction,  with  the  use  of  a  text  rather  as  the  starting- 
point  than  as  the  support  of  the  lecturer’s  opinions,  both  now 
is  and  long  will  be  characteristic  of  a  majority  of  our  philo¬ 
sophical  courses  at  Harv’ard.  The  method  has  rather  forced 
itself  upon  us.  The  students  want  to  know  historically  the 
views  of  prominent  authors,  and  not  merely  to  learn  our 
own  personal  doctrines.  We  are  equally  desirous  of  getting 
a  hearing  for  ourselves;  but  we  are  also  not  unwilling  to 
do  critical  work,  as  well  as  to  give  constructive  lectures. 
The  result  is  that  we  often  choose  an  author  as  the  basis  of 
a  course  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  plain  the  contrast 
between  our  own  point  of  view  and  his.  The  lecture  be¬ 
comes  thus  a  sort  of  dialogue  between  author  and  instructor. 
Each  has  his  say,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  stand  exam¬ 
ination  on  the  controversy.  The  modern  freedom  of  teach¬ 
ing,  which  at  Harvard  is  complete,  encourages  of  course  this 
fashion  of  work. 
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Professor  Palmer’s  course  on  Ethics  was  formerly  founded 
upon  a  critical  study  of  English  Ethics  from  Hobbes  to  Mill, 
followed  up  by'  a  similar  study  of  the  Kantian  Pithics,  with  a 
use  of  Abbott’s  translation  of  Kant.  Of  late  years  Professor 
Palmer  has  been  more  disposed  to  give  his  course  the  form 
of  a  constructive  statement  of  his  own  ethical  theory,  and  the 
work  announced  for  the  coming  winter  will  consist  of  a  .sys¬ 
tematic  discussion  of  the  ethical  consciousness  in  its  princi¬ 
ples,  and  in  its  bearings  on  general  philosophy. 

The  course  of  Professor  Francis  Peabody,  who  is  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  is  announced  from  y'ear  to 
y'ear  as  one  in  practical  ethics.  It  treats  such  problems  of 
“  Social  Reform”  as  Charity,  Divorce,  the  Indians,  Labor, 
Prisons,  Temperance,  etc.,  and  the  aim  is  to  teach  concrete 
ethical  doctrine  not  as  a  matter  of  theory',  but  in  its  direct 
application  to  life.  Professor  Peabody’s  students  get  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
society  which  furnish  some  of  the.se  problems.  By  visiting 
prisons,  factories,  the  meetings  of  labor  organizations,  or  the 
offices  of  charitable  organizations,  they  study  the  problems 
inconcrete  form,  and  are  expected  to  write  theses  upon  some 
of  them. 

All  or  nearly  all  the  advanced  courses  in  Philosophy  now  use 
this  method  of  thesis-writing, — i.e.,  the  production  of  original 
essays  on  assigned  topics,  as  a  test  of  a  student’s  power  of 
work,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  advancement  of  his  knowledge. 
Lectures  without  the  reading  of  books  accomplish  little ;  and 
both  are  comparatively  vain  unless  the  student  reacts  upon 
what  he  receives  by  trying,  however  crudely',  to  express  his 
own  thoughts  upon  the  serious  problems  of  philosophy. 

Of  other  advanced  courses  Professor  Bowen’s  lectures  on 
Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann  give  a  critical  discussion  of 
Pessimism.  My  own  advanced  undergraduate  course  in  phi¬ 
losophy  bears  upon  ethics  only  secondarily.  The  topic  is  “  The 
Philosophy  of  Nature the  treatment  is  based  upon  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  Spinoza  and  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Yet  in  dealing 
with  Spinoza  my  text  is  his  “  Ethics”  as  a  whole,  and  the 
ethical  problems  come  in  sight,  here  and  throughout,  not 
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merely  because  Spinoza  devotes  so  much  attention  to  them, 
but  because,  to  my  own  mind,  the  great  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  are  all  so  organically  connected  that  no  one  can  be 
treated  wholly  apart  from  the  others.  The  main  problem  of 
this  course  is  in  fact  the  relation  between  the  postulates  of 
the  scientific  explanation  of  nature,  and  that  ethical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  external  world  which  has  in  past  given  rise  to 
so  many  forms  of  teleology.  In  a  brace  of  articles  published 
in  the  Unitarian  Reviezv  for  Julj^  and  August  of  this  year, 
under  the  title,  “  Is  there  a  Philosophy  of  Evolution  ?”  I 
have  set  forth  the  substance  of  what  is  expanded  into  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  “  Philosophy  of  Nature”  course,  and 
any  one  who  cares  to  glance  at  those  articles  will  .see  that 
ethical  problems  are  by  no  means  below  the  horizon  of  my 
discussion. 

No  account  of  our  ethical  courses  would  be  at  all  complete 
which  omitted  reference  to  the  lectures  bearing  upon  the  His¬ 
tory  and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  as  well  as  upon  the  history 
of  the  great  ethical  crises  of  humanity.  As  soon  as  I  under¬ 
take  to  mention  the.se  courses,  however,  I  am,  almost  at  once, 
led  beyond  the  Philosophical  Department  proper,  into  the 
larger  field  of  those  courses  which  the  elective  system,  and 
the  general  demand  of  our  students  for  an  exposition  of  the 
relations  between  different  departments  of  learning,  have  al¬ 
ready  brought  into  existence. 

Professor  Francis  Peabody  has  indeed,  among  our  courses 
in  Philosophy,  one,  a  "  half-course”  (that  is,  one  confined  to 
fewer  hours  per  week,  and  so  counting  towards  a  degree  only 
one-half  of  the  value  of  a  full  course  of  work),  on  the  “  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Religion,”  and  its  history  from  Lessing  to  Schleier- 
macher.  To  this  we  mu.st  add  Professor  C.  C.  Everett’s  cour.se 
on  the  ”  Comparative  Hi.story  of  Religions.”  This  appears 
on  our  list  among  the  history  courses,  but  is,  as  all  will  know, 
the  work  of  an  accomplished  philosophical  scholar  and 
author.  Its  subject-matter  embraces  the  study  of  Vedic,  Per¬ 
sian,  and  Chinese  Religion,  as  well  as  of  Hindoo  Philosophy. 
Three  other  courses  on  the  historical  list  bear  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  religion.  Of  these,  two — Professor  Emerton’s  courses 
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oil  “  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  and  Paganism”  and  “  The 
Mediaeval  Church” — will  be  omitted  for  the  coming  year  by 
reason  of  the  instructor’s  absence  in  Europe.  The  third  will 
be  given  next  year.  It  is  by  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  author  of 
a  well-known  book  on  the  “Continuity  of  Christian  Thought," 
who  now  for  the  first  time  lectures  in  the  college  on  the  “  Era 
of  the  Reformation  from  the  Ri.se  of  Humanism  to  the  Council 
of  Trent.” 

Passing  to  the  various  Philological  Departments,  we  find 
offered  to  the  ethical  student  several  courses  of  historical  im¬ 
portance  for  his  work.  Two  of  the  classical  courses  may  here 
first  be  mentioned.  Of  these  one  is  on  “  Ancient  Philosophy 
as  set  forth  by  Cicero,”  and  is  given  by  Profes.sor  Greenough; 
and  the  other  deals  with  “  Plato  and  Aristotle,”  including  the 
Phaedo,  the  Phaedrus,  part  of  the  Republic,  and  part  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Ethics  in  a  series  of  e.xpository  lectures  for  advanced 
students  of  Greek.  This  course  is  announced  for  the  coming 
year  by  Professor  Wright.  It  wa.s  formerly  given  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Goodwin.  Professor  Frederick  Allen  also  announces  for 
the  coming  year  a  course  on  Roman  Religion.  Among 
the  Semitic  courses,  one  by  Professor  Toy,  treats,  after  the 
methods  of  modern  historical  criticism,  the  “  Religion  of 
Israel.”  Professor  Lanman,  in  his  Sanskrit  and  Iranian 
courses,  devotes  attention  to  the  documents  both  of  ancient 
Persian  and  of  Hindoo  Religion.  And  thus  the  student  of 
the  connection  between  ethics  and  religion,  as  well  as  the 
student  of  ethical  speculation  proper,  will  find  that  the  philo¬ 
logical  departments  offer  him  not  a  little  aid. 

In  the  very  elaborate  lists  of  courses  in  modern  foreign  liter¬ 
ature  and  in  Political  Science,  the  various  H'ulfsicisscnschaftcii 
of  Ethics  arc  not  without  considerable  representation. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  courses  offered  to  under¬ 
graduates  and  to  graduates  alike.  In  the  philosophical  de¬ 
partment  proper  there  are  al.so  three  courses  offered  exclu¬ 
sively  to  graduates.  One  of  these,  by  Professor  Palmer,  is  a 
course  of  “special  advanced  re.search,”  entitled  “  Que.stions  in 
Ethics.”  The  character  of  the  course  is  to  be  adapted  in  any 
year  to  the  personal  needs  of  the  advanced  students  who  may 
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offer  themselves,  but  the  work  will  in  general  consist,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  original  historical  and  critical  research  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Palmer. 

In  the  Harvard  “  annex"  Professor  Palmer  and  myself  have 
alternated  in  offering  courses  on  ethics  to  the  women  who  are 
tlicre  pursuing  college  studies. 


P:THICS  in  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

IJV  J.  G.  SCIIURMAN,  D.SC. 

.•\ll  the  philosophical  courses  in  Cornell  University  are 
elective  save  an  initiatory  course  in  logic  and  psychology, 
running  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  which  is  required 
of  all  Sophomores  in  all  departments  except  the  technical. 
The  courses  in  PZthics  (of  which  an  account  is  desired  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine)  begin,  therefore,  in  the  Junior  year. 
The  first  consists  of  a  general  course  (three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year),  open  to  all  students  above  the  rank  of 
Sophomores,  but  naturally  most  largely  attended  by  Juniors. 
In  the  session  of  1888-89  the  class  was  composed  of  seventy- 
eight  registered  members,  and  (for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time)  about  half  as  many  more  unregistered  attendants.  The 
subject  w'as  treated  by  the  professor  under  three  main  di¬ 
visions:  (i)  the  facts  of  morality;  (2)  the  theory  or  principles 
of  morality ;  and  (3)  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
life.  About  half  the  year  was  devoted  to  the  first  topic,  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  besides  analyzing  the  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  American  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  represent 
the  moral  ideals,  sentiments,  and  institutions  of  mankind  in 
all  stages  of  development.  The  a  priori  construction  of  facts 
being  reprobated  as  pernicious  in  ever}’’  science,  and  hitherto 
especially  baneful  in  Ethics,  it  was  decided  to  limit  this  survey 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  mankind 
to  such  facts  as  fall  within  the  horizon  of  history  (in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term)  and  of  contemporary  observa- 
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tion.  The  unconscious  morality  of  savages  and  barbarians 
and  of  civilized  peoples  like  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  conscious  morality  of  the  Socratico- 
Platonic  dialogues  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  along  with 
their  energizing,  by  way  both  of  development  and  of  degen¬ 
eration,  in  the  Hellenic  and  the  Christian  world,  formed  the 
leading  points  of  this  division  of  the  subject.  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  facts  thus  accumulated  a  theory  of  morals  was,  in  the 
second  place,  attempted,  by  the  aid,  however,  of  an  outline 
history  of  ethical  theories  from  the  rise  of  reflection  among 
the  Greeks  down  to  our  own  day;  and,  to  secure  as  much 
impartiality  as  possible,  two  text-books  were  prescribed, — Mr. 
Spencer’s  “  Data  of  Ethics”  for  Utilitarianism  and  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  “  Principles”  for  Intuitionism.*  During  this  part  of 
the  course  two-thirds  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  discussions 
and  essays.  A  theory  of  the  moral  faculty,  the  moral  law, 
and  moral  obligation  having  been  obtained,  or  at  least  postu¬ 
lated,  it  remained,  in  the  third  place,  to  apply  its  principles  to 
the  regulation  of  life,  individual,  family,  political,  and  social. 
And  to  this  realm  of  applied  ethics  were  assigned  the  problems 
of  labor  and  capital,  poverty  and  crime,  marriage  and  divorce, 
the  abuses  of  the  ballot  and  civil  service,  and  the  subjects  of 
war,  peace,  and  arbitration.  Though  this  part  of  the  course 
had  to  be  treated  briefly  (and  is  hereafter  to  be  investigated 
in  detail  in  the  philosophical  seminary),  it  was  attempted  to 
illustrate  the  moralization  of  mankind  from  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  international  law,  which  Austin  properly  recognized 
as  merely  international  morality. 

Of  this  general  course  all  our  other  courses  in  Ethics  are 
specializations.  The  student  who  has  completed  it  is  offered 
in  1889-90  a  course  in  Aristotle’s  “  Ethics”  (for  the  moral 
ideals  of  the  Greeks),  a  course  in  Sidgwick’s  “  Methods  of 
Ethics”  (for  an  analysis  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  modern 
Christendom),  and,  if  he  has  already  mastered  Kant’s  “  Cri- 


*  In  other  years  I  have  used  Mr.  Martineau’s  “  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,’ 
vol.  ii.,  and  President  Porter’s  manual,  and  I  think  of  trying  Professor  Calder- 
wood’s,  with  Mr.  .Spencer’s  “  Data.”  I  have  sometimes  used  Darwin’s  “  De¬ 
scent”  (the  early  chapters)  or  Mill’s  “  Utilitarianism.” 
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tique,”  a  course  in  Kant’s  “  Ethics”  (for  the  most  famous 
modern  theory  of  morals).  The  method  of  instruction  fol¬ 
lowed  in  these  classes,  which  meet  from  once  to  twice  a  week, 
is  that  of  discussions  and  essays,  with  enough  of  questioning 
to  make  sure  that  the  student  has  mastered  his  author.  For 
graduates  who  have  completed  these  courses  there  is  a  semi¬ 
nary  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  ethical  as  well  as  other 
philosophical  subjects.  The  topic  in  1888-89  was  Hegel’s 
“  Philosophie  der  Religion,”  but  in  1889-90  we  shall  probably 
take  up  either  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  morality  of  the 
Hebrews  or  the  forms  and  variations  of  the  institution  of  the 
family  and  of  marriage.  In  the  seminary  students  are  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  special  problems  under  the  general 
subject,  turned  into  the  library  with  directions  regarding 
sources,  and  requested  to  report  progress  once  a  week,  when 
all  come  together  for  a  general  survey  of  the  field.  It  is  not 
customary  to  have  more  than  two  or  three,  and  there  may  be 
fewer,  members  of  such  a  seminary,  though  there  happened  to 
be  more  in  1888-89. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  Cornell  of  to-day ; 
and  this  remark  is  all  the  more  necessary,  as  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  the  speedy  enlargement  and  reorganization  of 
our  entire  department  of  philosophy. 


ETHICS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

BY  JOHN  DEWEY,  FH.D. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  may  best  supply  what  is  desired  if  I  first  say 
something  about  the  ethical  courses  to  be  given  in  the  colle¬ 
giate  year  1889-90,  considered  as  parts  of  the  University 
curriculum,  and  then  go  on  to  say  something  of  their  stand¬ 
point  and  purpose.  The  only  required  courses  in  philosophy 
in  the  University  are  those  in  logic  and  psychology,  one  or 
other  of  which  must  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  degrees, 
excepting  by  the  students  in  the  various  engineering  courses. 
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Psychology  is  required  precedent  to  the  first  course  in  Ethics. 
This  is  a  lecture  course  of  two  hours  per  week,  given  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  year,  and  is  taken  mainly  by  Juniors. 
Following  this  course  is  a  lecture  course  of  two  hours  per 
week  in  Political  Philosophy, — taken  accordingly  mainly  by 
Seniors.  In  the  second  .semester  comes  a  seminary  course  in 
Political  Philosophy,  which  may  be  taken  by  candidates  for 
advanced  degrees,  and  by  undergraduates,  if  they  are  deemed 
suitably  prepared.  In  recent  y^ears  special  courses  in  the 
Ethics  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle  and  of  Kant  have  been  given, 
but  it  happens  that  no  one  of  them  is  upon  the  programme 
for  this  year. 

The  first  course  in  Ethics  is  a  purely  general  one;  its  aim 
is  theoretical  rather  than  historical  or  practical.  The  greater 
number  of  students  in  ethics  take  also  the  course  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Philosophy,  three  times  a  week  through  the  year; 
and  this,  together  with  the  criticism  of  various  systems  in 
the  course  in  ethics,  is  relied  upon  to  give  sufficient  historical 
data.  Readings  and  reports  by  the  students  are  required;  the 
references  being  to  such  authors  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hume, 
Kant,  Mill,  Spencer,  Stephens,  Green,  Martineau,  etc.  I'or 
convenience  the  subject  is  discussed  under  three  heads.  The 
first  is  the  theory  of  the  Moral  Ideal ;  the  second,  the  objective 
Moral  World ;  the  third,  the  Concrete  Moral  Life  of  the  In¬ 
dividual.  The  aim  of  the  first  part  is  to  discover  the  ethical 
ideal, — or  answer  the  question.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man. 
The  question  is  discussed  largely  on  a  basis  of  comparative 
criticism ;  the  hedonistic  theory,  in  its  simplest  form  of  in¬ 
dividualism,  and  in  its  development  in  utilitarianism,  and 
through  the  theory’  of  evolution,  are  discussed ;  then  is  dis¬ 
cussed  the  so-called  theological  ethics,  as  represented  by  Paley', 
and  the  theory'’  of  formal  obligation,  as  represented  by  Kant ; 
and  while  the  attempt  is  made  to  recognize  the  truth  in  each 
of  the  previous  forms,  it  is  finally  concluded  that  only’  the 
theory  that  the  ideal  of  conduct  is  realization  of  personality* 
answers  all  the  demands  of  the  problem.  The  same  discus¬ 
sions  that  give  conclusions  regarding  the  ideal  are  shown  to 
answer  the  problems  regarding  the  basis  and  nature  of  obliga- 
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tion,  and  the  nature  of  goodness.  In  the  second  part  it  is 
shown  that  the  realization  of  personality  both  demands  and 
occasions  society,  or  the  community  of  those  having  common 
interests  and  purposes,  regulating  themselves  by  common 
laws  (implicit,  conventional,  or  reflective),  and  recognizing 
common  rights.  This  society  with  its  substratum  of  expec¬ 
tations,  institutions,  laws  and  rights  is  characterized  as  the  ob¬ 
jective  ethical  world,  as  real  in  its  way  as  the  “  external  world" 
is  physically.  The  various  forms  of  this  world  in  the  family, 
the  nation,  the  structure  of  industrial  society,  and  the  church, 
with  their  underlying  principles,  are  briefly  set  forth.  In  the 
third  part,  the  individual  born  into  this  world,  and  having  to 
realize  the  ethical  ideal  in  and  through  it  is  considered.  In 
this  connection  are  discus.sed  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
becomes  aware  of  moral  distinctions,  the  conditions  of  his 
freedom  of  action,  the  nature  of  his  concrete  duties  and  rights, 
and  the  modes  of  moral  progress  in  the  individual. 

The  second  course,  the  one  in  Political  Philosophy,  begins 
by  stating  the  various  answers  which  have  been  given  to  the 
que.stions,  first  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  state  ;  secondly, 
of  its  functions ;  and,  thirdly,  of  its  constitution  and  forms. 
The  outline  of  the  subject  being  brought  before  the  student 
in  this  comparative  way,  the  same  ground  is  gone  over  again 
from  a  different  stand-point.  First  is  taken  up  the  general 
theory  of  society,  as  a  natural  (or  biological)  organism,  and 
its  gradual  development  into  an  ethical  organism  through  the 
emergence  of  rational  will  is  discussed.  This  ethical  organism 
is  shown  to  involve  the  political  organization  of  mankind  in 
the  state.  The  function  of  the  state  is  defined  as  the  guarantee¬ 
ing,  defining,  and  extending  of  rights.  This  necessitates  a 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  rights,  which  really  forms  the 
backbone  of  the  course.  The  basis  of  rights,  the  theory  of 
“  natural”  and  “  positive"  rights,  the  various  forms  of  rights,  are 
taken  up.  This  gives  occasion  for  consideration  of  questions 
relating  to  property,  punishment,  war,  etc.,  which  are  discussed 
at  some  length.  The  nature  and  aim  of  law  is  then  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  regarding  rights.  The  lectures 
then  take  up  questions  relating  to  the  actual  constitution  of 
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the  state,  the  division  of  its  powers,  its  various  forms  as 
aristocracy,  democracy,  etc.,  the  tendencies  and  limits  of  pres¬ 
ent  legislation.  The  latter  topic  leads  up  to  the  questions  of 
legislation  as  respects  the  family,  industrial  relations,  etc.,  and 
in  this  connection  are  considered  some  of  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  marriage  and  the  labor  question.  The  course 
closes  with  a  brief  critical  discussion  of  current  political  ideals, 
aiming  to  point  out  the  practical  and  morally  valid  aims  of 
national  life.  The  subject  of  the  seminary  course  for  1889-90 
is  Special  Subjects  in  the  History  of  Political  Philosophy.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  the  exact  line  which  a  course  of  this  nature 
will  take,  but  the  intention  is  to  make  as  exhaustive  a  study 
as  possible  of  the  various  allied  theories  of  the  “  state  of 
nature,”  natural  rights  and  the  social  contract  theory,  taking 
up  these  topics  on  the  basis  of  such  authors  as  Hobbes, 
Grotius,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 

That  these  courses  are  limited  in  extent  as  well  as  in  num¬ 
ber  is  evident ;  with  but  two  instructors  it  is  impossible  to  do 
much  special  work  in  ethics  without  the  neglect  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  philosophy.  Another  year  a  course  will  probably 
be  offered  in  the  Ethics  of  Plato,  Kant  or  Hegel.  The  limited 
amount  of  the  work  in  ethics  has  been  less  noticeable  in  the 
past  because  of  the  profound  ethical  spirit  in  which  the 
lamented  Professor  Morris  carried  on  all  his  work  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  which  he  imparted  so  successfully  to  all  his  in¬ 
struction. 
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THE  AIMS  OF  THE  ETHICAL  SOCIETY.* 

BY  FELIX  ADLER,  PH.D. 

The  aims  of  the  Ethical  Society  are: 

1.  To  teach  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  ends  above  all 
other  human  ends  and  interests. 

2.  To  teach  that  the  moral  law  has  an  immediate  authority 
not  contingent  on  the  truth  of  religious  beliefs  or  of  philo¬ 
sophical  theories. 

3.  To  advance  the  science  and  the  art  of  right  living. 

The  conviction  that  the  binding  force  of  moral  obligations 
is  independent  of  religious  creeds  or  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tions  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Ethical  Society.  The  fact  of 
moral  obligation  is  undeniable ;  it  is  invested  with  the  highest 
kind  of  certainty,  the  certainty  that  rests  on  experience. 
Philosophical  theories  of  ethics  are  attempts  to  explain  the 
facts  of  the  moral  life.  The  facts  are  more  certain  than  the 
explanations.  The  religious  beliefs  of  civilized  communities, 
when  traced  to  their  source,  are  found  to  be  inferences  from 
the  facts  of  the  moral  life.  The  facts  themselves  are  more 
certain  than  the  inferences.  That  we  ought  to  practise  justice 
and  not  injustice;  that  we  ought  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
needy  and  the  oppressed ;  that  we  ought  to  show  gratitude  to 
our  benefactors ;  that  we  ought  to  be  faithful  and  loving  as 
parents,  as  husbands  and  wives ;  that  we  ought  to  devote  our- 


*  The  name  “  Society  for  Ethical  Culture”  was  originally  chosen,  and  is  still 
used,  in  order  to  express  with  exactness  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was 
founded.  The  name  “  Ethical  Society,”  if  assumed  at  the  outset,  might  have 
created  the  impression  that  the  members  of  the  Society  already  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  thoroughly  ethical  in  spirit  and  in  practice.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be 
more  absurd  and  unethical  than  such  a  pretension.  Moral  growth,  or  progress 
towards  the  good,  is  the  utmost  that  man  can  hope  to  achieve.  But  if  the  name 
“  Ethical  Society”  be  understood  with  this  qualification,  it  recommends  itself  on 
the  ground  of  brevity  and  convenience,  and  it  will  be  thus  used  in  this  paper. 
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selves  to  the  public  weal,  to  the  extent,  if  need  be,  of  self- 
sacrifice, — these,  and  other  obligations  of  a  like  nature,  are 
ratified  by  the  common  consciousness  of  civilized  humanity. 
Concerning  them  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  good 
men  and  women  everywhere,  no  matter  how  widely  their 
opinions  diverge  in  regard  to  the  questions  with  which 
theology  and  philosophy  deal. 

The  Ethical  Movement  is  an  attenipt  to  take  this  body  of 
accepted  moral  truths  as  a  new  rallying-point,  to  constitute  it 
the  common  ground  on  which  all  who  desire  the  moral 
progress  of  the  race  may  stand  and  work  together,  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  new  fellowship,  more  inclusive  than  that  of 
the  churches.  It  is  an  attempt  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
the  duties  of  life,  to  explicate  the  implications  of  the  concepts 
of  duty  and  to  enhance  their  influence  on  conduct. 

Such  being  the  aim,  it  follows  that  all  who  honestly  and 
earnestly  desire  to  further  this  aim  are  welcome  as  members 
of  an  Ethical  Society. 

The  Ethical  Society  is  not  a  club  of  free-thinkers,  having 
for  their  sole  aim  the  emancipation  of  the  multitude  from 
superstition.  It  does  not  appeal  e.xclusively  to  the  cultured 
classes  ;  it  does  not  seek  to  draw  together  an  intellectual  elite  ; 
it  brings  into  the  foreground  those  fundamental  moral  needs 
and  aspirations,  in  regard  to  which  all  men  are  equal.  The 
Ethical  Society  emphasizes  the  sublime  moral  idea  of  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood.  It  throws  its  door  wide  open  to  the 
poor  and  rich,  to  the  educated,  the  half-educated,  and  the 
uneducated.  It  does  not  exclude  even  the  sinner,  but  rather 
holds  out  its  hand  to  him  with  an  especial  warmth  and 
tenderness,  provided  he  shows  a  willingness  to  desist  from 
his  evil  doing,  and  to  set  his  face  again  in  the  direction  of 
the  light.  There  is,  therefore,  only  a  single  test  to  which 
the  members  of  an  Ethical  Society  must  conform.  It  is  that 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  in  the  work  of  moral  regenera¬ 
tion.  The  mere  fact  of  joining  an  Ethical  Society  is  under¬ 
stood  to  imply  such  a  desire,  and  with  it  the  actual  life  led  by 
the  members  is  expected  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accord. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Ethical  Society  tozvards  the  Churches  is 
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not  antagonistic.  It  is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  every  new 
movement  should  in  the  beginning  be  misunderstood  and 
misreported;  hence,  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  Ethical 
Society  has  been  stigmatized  as  an  atheistical  society,  or  a 
society  of  atheists.  Eut  a  categorical  denial  of  this  charge 
is  projjer  in  this  place.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  con¬ 
structive,  not  destructive.  Its  .sole  aim  is  to  promote  moral 
progress.  It  is  at  war  with  none  except  with  those  who 
oppose  moral  progress.  It  shuts  out  none  except  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  moral  progress  in  themselves  or  in  others. 
Hut  the  question  has  sometimes  been  asked  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  a  believer  in  the  current  religious  doctrines  and  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  an  Ethical  Society.  That  depends, 
we  are  bound  to  answer,  on  the  spirit  in  which  the.se  doctrines 
are  believed,  whether  it  be  the  dogmatic  or  the  ethical  spirit. 
The  dogmatist  ranks  belief  above  duty.  The  ethical  believer 
agrees  with  us  in  placing  duty  above  everything  else,  only 
that  he  regards  the  law  of  duty  as  at  the  same  time  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  divine  will,  and  the  fulfilment  of  duty  as  a  divine 
service.  The  dogmatic  believer  is  not  excluded  from  an  Ethi¬ 
cal  Society,  but  excludes  himself  Eor  he  maintains  that  there 
are  certain  things  more  important  than  the  leading  of  a  good 
life,  and  he  naturally  attaches  supreme  value  to  the  things 
which  he  regards  as  most  important.  With  respect  to  the 
great  body  of  dogmatic  believers,  the  Ethical  Movement  has 
a  mission ;  namely,  by  its  teachings,  by  its  example,  by  the 
new  emphasis  which  it  puts  on  righteousness,  to  convert 
them  from  being  dogmatic  into  becoming  ethical  believers. 
For  those  who  are  ethical  believers  already  the  Ethical  Move¬ 
ment  has  nothing  but  words  of  cordial  welcome.  They  are 
in  their  natural  place  as  members  of  an  FThical  Society.  For 
while  the  Society,  as  a  society,  confines  its  attention  to  the 
moral  life,  and  does  not  take  sides  for  or  against  religious  doc¬ 
trines,  the  members  of  the  Society  are  free,  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  to  express  whatever  religious  beliefs  best  satisfy  them. 
The  function  of  religion  is  to  raise  up  before  the  inward  eye 
the  ideal  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  value  of 
such  ideals  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Indeed,  a 
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new  religious  ideal  is  the  hope  and  desire  of  many  a  heart  to¬ 
day.  It  will  not  come  unless  the  moral  nature  of  man  shall 
have  been  previously  stirred  to  its  depths  and  quickened  and 
refined.  It  will  not  come  unless  ethical  culture  shall  have 
prepared  the  soil.  The  fire  of  a  new  moral  enthusiasm  is 
needed  to  fuse  the  elements  from  which  the  new  ideal  will 
be  shaped,  and  it  is  the  dream  of  those  who  started  the  Ethical 
Movement  that  it  will  in  time  succeed  in  kindling  that  fire. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Society  toc.eards  the  “  Un-churched." — To 
those  who  have  lost  their  religious  home  the  Society  offers 
a  refuge.  The  conviction,  often  reached  through  painful 
struggles,  that  the  beliefs  which  were  at  one  time  regarded 
as  the  most  sacred  and  certain  are  untenable  produces  a  crisis 
in  many  a  life,  and  this  is  frequently  followed  by  a  period  of 
reaction  which  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  despondency 
and  gloom.  To  those  who  pass  through  this  experience 
life  seems  emptied  of  its  holier  meanings,  the  world  a  dark 
enigma,  and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  left  that  is  worth 
living  for.  To  such  as  these  the  Ethical  Movement  speaks  in 
the  trumpet  tones  of  moral  duty.  It  summons  them  to  join  in 
the  battle  for  the  good  and  true  that  is  everywhere  being  waged, 
to  be  soldiers  of  the  Light,  and  to  find  solace  and  strength 
in  bearing  their  part  well.  It  tells  them  that  the  real  sanctities 
of  life  are  inalienable  and  indestructible.  It  points  their  eyes 
aloft  and  bids  them  see  that,  though  the  brilliant  constella¬ 
tions  of  faith  may  pass  out  of  view,  the  pole-star  of  morality 
never  sinks  below  the  horizon.  And  that  is  suflficient  to  steer 
our  course  by  through  the  sea  of  life. 

Furthermore,  for  such  as  these,  the  existence  of  the  Ethical 
Society  is  a  safeguard.  Doubtless  there  is  danger  of  a  moral 
interregnum.  Since  the  teachings  of  morality  have  so  long 
been  bound  up  with  the  doctrines  of  theology,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  those  who  cast  aside  the  latter  may,  at  least  for  a 
time,  be  tempted  to  rebel  against  the  former ;  that  a  reign  of 
the  passions  may  set  in  which,  however  brief,  might  prove 
desolating  in  its  effects.  A  movement  which  aims  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  duty,  and  to  show  their  reasonableness  apart 
from  theological  sanctions  is  well  fitted  to  avert  this  danger. 
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and  to  guide  society  safely  through  the  perilous  period  of 
transition. 

But  the  aim  of  the  Kthical  Society  is  not  only  to  preserve 
existing  morality  intact  and  to  guard  it  as  a  precious  heritage 
from  the  past,  but  at  the  same  time  to  expand  and  enlarge  it. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  moral  code  has  ever  been 
completely  revealed.  On  the  contrary,  as  society  progresses 
and  new  conditions  arise,  new  moral  problems  are  started,  and 
the  attempt  to  solve  tliese  must  lead  to  wider  and  deeper 
ethical  knowledge.  There  is  ample  room  for  new  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  morals.  To  pave  the  way  for  such  discoveries 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Ethical  Movement. 
Hence,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Ethical  Society  may  be 
described  as  an  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Moral 
Science,  and  all  its  members  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
studies  and  investigations  which  look  to  this  end.  Not  to 
communicate  moral  heat  only  is  our  aim,  but  also  to  shed  the 
light  of  knowledge  upon  the  more  difficult  and  recondite  ques¬ 
tions  of  duty.  Many  of  us  stumble,  not  because  we  lack  the 
desire  to  do  what  is  right,  but  because  we  fail  to  discern  what 
the  right  is. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Ethical  Society  tmoards  Social  Reforms. — 
Social  reforms  are,  at  bottom,  moral  reforms.  The  movement 
for  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes  which  at  the  present 
day  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  whose  develop¬ 
ments  are  watched  in  breathless  suspense  by  the  friends  of 
progress  everywhere,  is  inspired  and  sustained  by  profound 
moral  feelings.  It  is  a  protest  against  injustice,  a  struggle  for 
a  higher  type  of  justice.  How  can  an  Ethical  Society  remain 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  such  a  struggle  ? 

“  The  lion  roars,  who  will  not  tremble  ? 

'I'he  Lord  God  speaketh,  who  will  not  prophesy?’’ 

And  certainly  a  divine  voice  is  struggling  for  utterance  in  the 
cry  of  the  people  for  better  conditions.  A  higher  power,  a 
quickening  of  the  moral  sense,  manifests  itself  in  these  up- 
heavings  of  the  bosom  of  society,  and  amid  the  painful 
throes  of  social  conflict,  a  larger  morality  is  coming  to 
VoL.  II. — No.  3  It 
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the  birth.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Ethical  Society  cannot 
merge  itself  with  any  of  the  special  movements  for  social 
reform. 

First.  Because  it  directs  its  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  of  social  ethics.  And  of  such  efforts  there  is 
special  need  at  a  time  when  social  aims  are  in  the  foreground. 
The  very  splendor  and  va.stncss  of  these  aims  tend  to  with¬ 
draw  attention  from  the  narrower,  but  no  less  sacred  field  of 
private  duty.  Many  a  social  reformer  has  suffered  the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  character  in  consequence ;  many  a  man  who  allowed 
his  whole  energy  to  be  absorbed  by  the  pursuit  of  public  ends 
has  failed  mi.serably  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  nearc.st  and  most 
obvious  duties,  and  has  thus  brought  discredit  upon  himself 
and  his  cau.se.  The  efforts  to  regenerate  society  must  spring 
out  of  the  zohole  character.  The  new  social  ethics  must  rest 
on  the  foundations  of  private  morality. 

Secondly.  Every  movement  which  is  conducted  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  special  reform  is  of  necessity  occupied  with  many 
practical  measures  which  of  themselves  have  no  ethical  sig¬ 
nificance  whatever,  but  are  important  as  minor  ends  subsidiary 
to  the  main  end.  Experience  shows  that  the  prominence 
necessarily  assumed  by  these  practical  measures  tends  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  high  moral  end  itself  There  is  needed  a  distinct 
movement  for  the  definition  of  ethical  ends,  for  the  clarification 
of  ethical  ideals.  And  such  a  movement  the  Ethical  Move¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  be.  It  remains  in  contact  with  the  living 
questions  of  the  day,  but  it  does  not  suffer  itself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool  of  agitation.  It  seeks  to  embrace  every 
special  movement  for  reform  within  its  scope,  and  yet  to 
stand  above  them  all.  It  tests  and  tries  all  personal  and 
social  aims  whatsoever.  It  seeks  to  refresh  in  the  minds  of 
men  the  consciousness  of  the  infinity  of  the  moral  ideal, 
an  ideal  which  all  the  practical  reform  movements  of  our 
time,  if  their  wildest  hopes  were  realized,  would  .still  fail  to 
satisfy. 

Such  being  the  objects  of  the  Ethical  Society,  it  remains  to 
state  briefly  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  pro¬ 
mote  them.  Our  hope  for  the  future  lies  mainly  with  the 
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young;  hence  our  efforts  are  turned  primarily  in  the  direction 
of  improved  education. 

1.  A  rational  system  of  moral  instruction  for  the  young  is 
to  supersede  the  crude  methods  of  the  Sunday-school,* 

2.  Genuine  ethical  culture  requires  intellectual  and  .esthetic 
culture  for  its  support,  lienee,  to  develop  the  moral  nature 
properly,  it  is  important  that  the  mind  and  the  feelings  shall 
be  rightly  trained  at  the  same  time.  An  attempt  must  be 
made  to  get  possession  of  the  entire  schooling  of  the  young, 
to  impress  the  ethical  ide.al  on  the  daily  school  in  all  its 
branches.  With  this  end  in  view,  an  experiment  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Society  in  New  York  during  the  past  eleven 
years. t  And  the  new  school  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  re¬ 
garded  .as  a  contribution  towards  social  reform.  For,  in  the 
main,  the  working  classes  must  be  trusted  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  and  only  a  better  and  higher  education  will 
en.able  them  to  do  so. 

3.  The  Ethical  Society  is  intended  to  further  the  moral 
development  of  its  own  members.  Those  persons  who  feel 
that,  morally  speaking,  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to 
learn,  who  are  persuaded  that  “  they  are  good  enough,”  who 
resent  the  suggestion  that  they  stand  in  need  of  moral  im¬ 
provement,  prove  by  that  very  fact  that  they  have  advanced 
but  little  on  the  road  of  moral  e.xperience.  We  are,  and 
remain  to  the  end  of  our  days,  mere  beginners,  both  in  the 
science  and  the  art  of  right  living.  To  those  who  realize 
this  truth  the  Ethical  Society  offers  its  help.  The  weekly 
lectures  from  the  platform,  on  Sundays,  are  intended  to  in¬ 
struct,  enlighten,  and  to  awaken  earnest  resolves  for  the  lead¬ 
ing  of  a  better  life.  But  the  Sunday  meetings  alone  are  e.x- 
tremely  insufficient.  The  best  and  most  lasting  ethical  work 
is  accomplished  in  small  groups  rather  than  in  large  public 
gatherings.  And  such  groups  or  classes  should  be  formed. 
In  them  the  members  themselves  will  be  given  an  oppor- 

*  .\  provision.!]  outline  of  such  a  system,  as  used  by  the  Society  in  New  York, 
is  given  in  the  Kthical  Record  for  July,  1889. 

+  \  summary  account  of  this  experiment  will  be  found  in  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine  for  October,  1889,  under  the  title  “The  Democratic  Ideal  in  Education.” 
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tunitj’  to  take  an  independent  part  in  the  elucidation  of 
moral  questions,  and  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the 
development  of  the  ideals  of  conduct.  It  is  intended  to  make 
this  feature  hereafter  far  more  prominent  than  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  in  our  Ethical  Societies ;  indeed  to  lay  upon  it  the 
chief  stress.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  it  is  proposed  to 
organize,  as  occasion  may  arise,  classes  for  the  study  of  the 
ethics  of  economics,  for  the  study  of  political  ethics,  of  the 
ethics  of  the  family ;  classes  (especially  designed  for  mothers) 
in  the  science  of  childhood ;  classes  for  the  comparative  study 
of  religion  ;  classes  for  the  reading  of  the  world’s  best  .spiritual 
literature,  etc. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  .studies  of  these  clas.ses  will  more 
and  more  bear  fruit  in  practice,  that  the  new  moral  insight 
gained  will  shine  out  in  the  work-day  life,  and  that  from 
among  those  who  thus  have  been  joined  together  for  the 
pursuit  of  moral  knowledge,  there  may  be  formed  in  time  “a 
nucleus  of  the  righteous,”  a  union  for  the  higher  life,  in  which 
the  ideal  of  an  Ethical  Society  will  be  visibly  typified. 


THE  ETHICAL  MOVEMENT  DEFINED.* 

BY  STANTON  COIT,  PH.D. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  the  Ethical  Movement  are  so 
very  simple  that  any  one,  although  with  no  philosophical 
education,  may  both  understand  and  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them.  I  need  not  speak  in  parables,  or  use  symbolic  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  there  is  need  of  explanation.  People  are  so  ac¬ 
customed,  when  religion  is  spoken  of,  to  look  for  my.stical 
and  transcendental  ideas,  which  are  remote  from  men’s  com¬ 
mon  every-day  thoughts,  that,  when  the  whole  nature  of  the 
Ethical  Movement  has  been  explained,  they  still  look  for 

*  Reprinted  from  September  number  of  Time.  London  :  Swan,  Sonnenschein 
&  Co. 
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something  further.  Its  very  simplicity  makes  them  fail  to 
understand  it,  or,  if  they  understand,  they  fail  to  appreciate 
it.  “  Is  that  all  ?”  they  are  apt  to  exclaim.  But  we  count  it 
no  defect  in  our  Ethical  Movement  that  it  is  thus  simple  and 
close  to  the  working  thoughts  of  every-day  life.  This  sim¬ 
plicity  is  one  reason  for  the  hope  that  it  will  some  day  reor¬ 
ganize  the  spiritual  life  of  civilized  nations.  Let  me  now  set 
forth  our  main  doctrines. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  bond  of  religious  union  should 
be  solely  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world.  By  “  the  good”  is 
meant  simply  a  certain  quality  of  human  character  and  con¬ 
duct  :  the  quality  which  we  have  in  mind  when  we  say  that  a 
judge  is  good,  because  he  is  impartial ;  that  a  father  is  good, 
because  he  looks  out  for  the  lasting  welfare  of  his  children ; 
that  a  brother  is  good,  because  he  causes  his  sister  no  pain  if 
he  can  help  it ;  that  a  citizen  is  good  because  he  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  personal  gain  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people. 
The  desire  to  spread  more  and  more  this  quality  of  conduct 
and  character,  and  to  root  out  badness  from  human  life,  is,  we 
affirm,  the  true  bond  of  religious  union  among  men.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  clearer  and  more  definite  than  this  doctrine ;  we 
aim  to  preach  it  everywhere.  VVe  believe  that  by  declaring 
devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world  to  be  the  bond,  and  the 
whole  bond,  of  religious  union  we  shall  ultimately  induce 
men  to  remove  all  other  qualifications  for  membership  in 
churches ;  and  that  immediately  men  who  are  now  outside  of 
all  religious  fellowship,  or  who  chafe  under  the  dogmatic  re¬ 
straint  of  the  Chunch,  will  form  themselves  into  societies  for 
the  spread  of  goodness,  and  that  such  fellowships  will  be  the 
means  of  thorough  and  permanent  social  reforms  in  politics, 
in  education,  and  in  family  and  industrial  life.  This  idea  of 
forming  societies  in  devotion  to  good  character  and  right 
conduct,  we  believe,  stands  equal  in  dignity  and  power  with 
Christ’s  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  that 
it  comes  to-day  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  a  new 
social  revelation,  for  which,  however,  the  ages  of  Christian 
development  have  been  preparing  men’s  hearts  and  intellects. 
Not  only  is  the  idea  clear  and  definite  in  itself,  but  when  em- 
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bodied  in  a  society  we  have  a  social  institution  distinct  from 
every  other  now  existing.  An  Ethical  Society,  a  fellowsliip 
solely  in  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world,  is  wholly  distinct 
from  every  Christian  Church,  whether  Orthodox  or  Unitarian; 
for  the  Church,  besides  devotion  to  the  spread  of  goodness 
in  the  world,  demands  allegiance  to  a  personal  Creator  of  the 
universe.  An  Ethical  Society,  therefore,  differs  from  every 
Christian  Church  in  that  its  basis  in  the  first  place  is  clearer 
and  simpler,  is  capable  of  being  understood  by  the  most 
ignorant  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  because  all  men  know 
at  least  sufficiently  well  for  practical  judgment  what  goodness 
in  human  character  is.  But  the  idea  of  a  personal  Creator  of 
the  universe  has  baffled  the  speculative  efforts  of  the  best 
disciplined  and  philosophic  minds.  In  simplicity,  therefore, 
an  Ethical  Society  may  claim  precedence  over  any  Christian 
Church,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  an  Ethical  Society  is  in 
its  very  nature  more  suited  to  men  of  average  intelligence 
and  of  busy  life.  But  it  also  differs  from  Christian  Churches 
in  being  broader  in  its  fellowship.  It  excludes  no  one  be¬ 
cause  of  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  and  personality  of  God 
or  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be 
distinctly  known  that  we  are  not,  as  a  society,  agnostic.  We 
do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  existence  of  God. 
We  do  not  request  or  exact  that  a  man  shall  first  give  up  his 
belief  in  a  personal  God  and  immortality  before  he  shall  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  our  societies.  We  simply  ask  that  he 
have  a  direct  desire  to  plant  good  conduct  and  root  out  evil. 
As  a  society  we  are  not  pledged  to  any  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  or  of  conscience  itself,  nor  to  any 
theory  as  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  We  are  not  an 
agnostic  society ;  we  have  no  theory  at  all,  as  a  society,  con¬ 
cerning  the  limits  of  knowledge;  therefore  the  charge  which 
has  been  made  against  us  that  we  are  agnostic  is  due  to  a 
misunderstanding. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  brought  as  an  objection 
against  us  that  we  have  no  theory  which  accounts  for  the 
moral  enthusiasm  which  we  possess  and  manifest,  we  point 
out  the  following  distinction :  As  a  society  we  have  no  such 
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theory,  but  each  individual  member  may  entertain  whatever 
theory  addresses  itself  to  his  reason  as  true.  One  may  be  a 
Theist.  another  a  Materialist,  another  an  Atheist.  We  simply 
maintain  that  no  one  shall  make  his  theory  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  his  fellow-men.  And  yet  let  no  one  infer  from 
cur  emphasis  of  goodness  in  human  conduct  that  we  set  it 
up  in  the  place  of  God  as  an  object  to  worship.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  goodness  is  purely  an  abstraction ;  that  unless  it 
exist  in  concrete  acts  and  dispositions  of  the  human  will  it 
has  no  reality  or  value  for  us.  We  make  no  fetich  of  it;  it 
does  not  exist  except  as  we  are  good ;  we  cannot  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  our  view  of  life  and  the  universe  it  takes  the 
place  which  God  or  Christ  holds  in  the  Christian  view,  except, 
simply,  that  it  is  the  bond  of  human  fellowship  and  brother¬ 
hood.  We  demand  that  no  one  shall  make  the  ideas  of  God 
anil  immortality  the  bond  of  religious  union  ;  that  no  one  shall 
place  any  moral  blame  or  stigma  upon  any  other  man  for  not 
holding  them. 

Ilut  although  thus  different  from  all  Christian  Churches,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  approach  any  nearer  to  non-Christian 
religious  fellowships,  which  have  recently  sprung  up,  than  we 
do  to  the  Christian  Churches.  We  are  quite  as  distinct  from 
Positivism,  Secularism,  and  Socialism. 

The  Positivists  set  up  the  worship  of  humanity,  adoration 
of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  past  regarded  as  consti¬ 
tuting  an  organic  being,  as  the  bond  of  religious  fellowship. 
We  do  not  condemn  in  itself  the  adoration  of  humanity  so 
long  as  it  be  not  made  the  bond  of  fellowship ;  but  when  set 
up  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  Church  we  count  it  as  unjust 
and  unwise.  It  is  unjust  to  every  man  who  cannot  naturally 
cast  his  motives  for  domg  good  chiefly  into  a  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  good  which  he  has  received  from  humanity. 
Many  a  man  has  a  feeling  that  although  he  had  derived  no 
good  and  perfect  gifts  from  humanity,  still  that  he  should  and 
would  serve  his  fellow-men ;  in  short,  the  love  of  mankind  is 
in  many  a  heart  deeper  than  the  conscious  debt  of  gratitude. 
We  are,  furthermore,  distinguished  from  Positivists  in  not  ex¬ 
acting  .special  recognition  of  Auguste  Comte  and  his  services. 
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Nor  do  we,  like  the  Positivists,  recognize  for  a  moment  that 
the  basis  of  religious  fellowship  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
positive  sciences  constituting  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  the 
universe.  We  believe  that  science  becomes  an  unjust  dogma 
the  moment  it  be  made  the  basis  of  a  Church.  The  worship 
of  Humanity  and  the  doctrines  of  positive  sciences  are  the 
Positivist  bond,  while  ours  is  simply  the  furtherance  of  good 
character  and  right  conduct. 

Equally  distinct  are  we  also  from  the  Secularists.  The 
Secularists,  as  their  very  name  implies,  are  reactionists  against 
theology ;  whereas  we  demand  simply  that  theology  be  not 
made  the  condition  of  spiritual  fellowship.  Moreover,  the 
Secularists,  while  affirming  the  dignity  and  worth  of  this 
world,  and  attempting  to  reconstruct  society,  do  not  lay  down 
good  character  and  right  conduct  as  the  starting-point  of  all 
social  reform ;  in  this  we  are  more  definite  than  they ;  they 
are  in  danger  of  incoherence,  now  setting  up  political  power 
and  now  industrial  revolution  as  the  true  means  of  making 
society  happy  and  just;  whereas  we  would  start  from  the 
moral  sentiment  and  recognize  that  mechanical  changes  in 
institutions  and  the  execution  of  better  laws  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  community.  En¬ 
vironment  and  law  also  affect  character ;  but  the  impetus 
towards  the  doing  awa>'  with  evil  conditions  of  life  must  arise 
in  men  who  are  bound  together  for  the  spread  of  goodness  in 
the  world. 

We  are  also  distinguished  from  the  Socialists.  I  for  one 
never  met  a  sincere  Socialist  who  did  not,  like  ourselves,  have 
the  good  of  the  world  at  heart;  but,  as  the  Church  condemns 
any  one  who  does  not  believe  in  a  personal  God  by  excluding 
him  from  fellowship,  so  the  Socialists,  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  name  themselves  Socialists,  condemn  all  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  transference  of  the  ownership  of  land  and  capital 
from  private  citizens  to  the  state.  Whether  the  socialistic 
policy  is  in  itself  right  or  not  is  not  the  question  on  which 
we  can  take  issue  with  them.  We  simply  say  that  their  doc¬ 
trine  of  reform  should  not  be  the  basis  of  spiritual  fellowship 
among  men.  An  Ethical  Society  would  include  both  Social- 
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ists  and  Individualists,  permitting  each  group  to  work  in  its 
own  way  for  the  elevation  of  society;  but  would  not  allow 
either  for  the  sake  of  his  special  remedy  to  break  the  bond  of 
human  brotherhood  with  those  who  differ  from  them.  The 
Ethical  Society  Movement  believes  that  it  will  draw  to  itself 
many  men  and  women  from  all  kinds  of  Christian  Churches 
and  from  all  non-Christian  fellowships.  It  believes,  further, 
that  its  influence  will  affect  even  those  who  remain  in  old  fellow¬ 
ships  until  they  will  transform  these  into  Ethical  Societies;  and 
if  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world  be  the  right  bond  of  re¬ 
ligious  fellowship  it  would  be  strange  if  this  movement  of  ours 
did  not  tend  to  conciliate  all  conflicting  groups  of  earnest  men. 
Thus,  without  swerving  from  the  straight  line  of  our  convic¬ 
tion  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall  draw  all  men  into  brotherhood. 
We  are  not  a  new’  church,  as  churchmen  themselves  define  a 
church  ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  be ;  we  have  no  desire  to 
destroy  the  old  Church,  but  to  vivify  it  until  it  shall  throw  off 
all  except  the  vital  element  of  fellowship,  devotion  to  the 
good  in  the  world.  Our  first  and  main  doctrine,  then,  is  this 
which  I  have  been  stating.  We  w’ould  go  about  everywhere, 
but  especially  among  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden,  urging 
men  into  this  higher  fellowship,  which  we  believe  will  prove 
the  salvation  of  the  world  from  misery  and  from  moral  evil. 

Our  second  doctrine  is  that  each  man  must  bestow  the 
highest  reverence  of  his  heart,  the  feeling  of  absolute  sacred- 
ne.ss  and  inviolability  upon  the  doing  of  every  individual  duty 
as  it  pre.sents  itself  to  him.  In  fervor  of  devotion,  in  the 
sense  of  absolute  and  supreme  worth  and  dignity,  each  duty 
is  to  be  done;  and,  so  far  as  the  feeling  of  inviolability  has 
been  an  element  in  religion,  we  affirm  that  the  doing  of  duty 
is  religion ;  with  us  every  attack  upon  iniquity  is  a  religious 
crusade.  In  this  re.spect  we  are  like  the  Salvation  Army, 
which  goes  forth  to  fight  sin.  Every  individual  social  reform 
which  we  take  up  becomes  to  us,  in  sacredness  at  least,  a  re¬ 
ligious  task.  For  us  goodness  must  exist  in  human  hearts 
and  institutions;  and  to  bring  it  into  existence  is  the  highest 
that  we  know.  We  preach  that  right  conduct  is  of  supreme 
importance,  more  important  than  doctrine,  more  important 
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than  ritual,  ay’e,  more  important  than  the  worship  of  God  or 
Christ  in  the  heart.  We  believe  that  ri"ht  conduct  is  the  way, 
and  the  only  way,  of  a  joyful,  peaceful,  inspiring  life.  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  way  to  attain  a  life  of  perfect  selflessness, 
which  has  no  anxiety  about  the  future  either  before  or  after 
death,  which  is  willing  to  become  annihilated  at  death,  if  such 
is  the  lot  in  .store  for  us.  Devotion  to  right  conduct  is,  we 
believe,  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  of  freedom  from  the  haunt¬ 
ing  presence  of  our  own  past  transgressions.  Complete  de¬ 
votion  to  the  right  is  the  only  act  of  atonement  by  which  we 
can  become  reconciled  with  our  pa.st  selves.  Thus,  conduct, 
because  it  is  the  way  of  life  to  the  individual  and  of  gladness 
to  society,  is  of  supreme  importance ;  every  other  attempt  at 
self-reconciliation,  or  to  attain  joy  and  .self-confidence,  is  folly 
and  evil.  What  food  is  to  the  hungry  man,  what  water  to 
the  parched  lips,  what  the  sun  in  spring-time  is  to  the  trees 
and  flowers,  such  is  right  conduct  to  the  inner  spiritual  life  of 
man.  We  preach  this  devotion  to  the  good  not  only  as  the 
bond  of  fellowship,  but  as  the  way  of  inward  peace  and  life. 

Akin  to  this  doctrine  of  the  supreme  importance  of  right 
conduct  is  our  affirmation  that  this  human  life  of  ours— even 
though  we  have  no  outlook  towards  an  immortal  existence — 
still  contains  adequate  motive,  more  than  sufficient  incentive, 
to  work  and  to  suffer  for  mankind,  and  to  carry  out  the 
sev'erest  injunctions  of  duty.  V\^e  maintain  that  the  grandeur 
of  the  motive  to  be  upright  and  just  is  not  diminished  one 
whit  by  omitting  the  ideas  of  personal  immortality,  and  of 
a  personal  God.  There  are  persons  who  affirm  that  if  these 
ideas  be  taken  away,  although  morality  would  remain,  never¬ 
theless  the  motive  to  right  action  would  be  deprived  of  its 
grandeur;  but  in  saying  this  they  simply  declare  that  for 
them  the  grandeur  is  gone,  that  in  their  experience  they  find 
themselves  lacking  motive.  And  as  this  statement  is  based 
on  their  personal  experience,  there  is  no  wisdom  in  bringing 
against  it  logical  arguments.  We  can  only  set  over  against 
it  the  testimony  of  our  own  moral  experience,  which  is  that 
the  motive  for  right  conduct  which  remains,  although  we  have 
no  thought  of  God  and  immortality,  is  still  so  sublime,  nay. 
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so  overpowering,  that  there  is  no  room  in  human  imagina¬ 
tion  to  admit  any  additional  incentive.  If  we  fancy  that  there 
is.  it  is  because  we  have  not  yet  realized  the  significance  of 
morality  in  reference  to  our  individual  and  social  life,  how¬ 
ever  limited,  here  on  earth.  What  we  must  do  is  to  train 
o'lr  imagination  until  we  are  able  to  comprehend  better  the 
beauty  and  social  significance  of  holiness.  Our  doctrine  is 
that  the  motive  to  right  conduct,  when  its  significance  for  our 
earthly  life  is  fully  appreciated,  becomes  practically  infinite  in 
grandeur,  and  that  any  one  who  affirms  the  contrary  is  false  to 
moral  experience. 

When  any  one  asks  us,  “  Why  should  I  do  right  ?”  as  men 
sometimes  do  who  think  they  need  the  hope  of  immortality 
to  inspire  them  to  duty,  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  give  an 
answer  that  will  satisfy  them  ;  as  when  a  blind  man  asks  us 
what  we  mean  by  the  sun  and  the  glory  of  his  beams,  we 
cannot  tell  him ;  and  yet  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  know 
the  sun  and  his  light,  but  because  the  man  is  blind.  And 
when  a  man  deaf  from  his  birth  asks  us  what  we  mean  by 
music  and  what  feelings  it  stirs  in  us,  we  cannot  tell.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  defect  of  moral  perception.  The  un¬ 
worthiness,  the  perversion  of  the  moral  nature,  implied  in  the 
question,  “  Why  should  I  do  right  ?”  becomes  evident  if  w'e 
make  this  question  more  specific  and  ask,  “  Why  should  I  care 
for  and  watch  over  my  child  ?  Why  should  I  refrain  from 
beating  my  wife  ?  Why  should  I  not  murder  my  brother  ? 
Why  should  I  not  delight  in  cruelty  ?”  When  any  one  asks 
us  such  questions,  it  is  becoming  in  us  to  pity,  and,  perhaps, 
to  condemn,  but  not  to  argue  or  reason.  Men  have  asked 
us,  “  Why  should  a  man  suffer  and  sacrifice,  even  his  life,  if 
there  be  no  hereafter  for  him  ?  Why  should  Jesus  go  to  the 
cross,  if  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  Jesus?"  It  is  easy  to  tell 
why  Jesus  'vonld  go  to  the  cross :  he  would  because  he  loved 
his  fellow-men,  and  saw  that  he  could  best  serve  them  by 
dying  for  them.  And  it  is  also  easy  to  tell  to  a  man  who 
loves  his  fellow-men  why  Jesus  should  go  to  the  cross:  it  is 
the  same  reason  for  which  he  did  go.  He  ought  or  should 
go  because  it  would  serve  his  fellow-men.  If  any  one  asks. 
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“  Why  should  I  love  my  fellow-men  ?”  we  must  say,  "  Stop 
this  is  blasphemy  against  mankind,  and  we  will  not  tolerate 
it  without  a  protest  against  such  degrading  scepticism.”  Love 
for  mankind  we  see  and  feel  in  our  own  experience  to  be  in¬ 
violable  ;  it  is  final.  Love  knows  no  ulterior  motive  beyond 
itself,  and  will  permit  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  its  own 
justification. 

And  yet  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  are  mere  visionaries 
and  weak-minded  idealists  as  to  the  moral  worth  of  man. 
Although  we  emphasize  and  believe  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  i 

moral  .sentiments  in  man,  nevertheless  we  recognize  that  be¬ 
lief  in  a  personal  God,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  have 
helped  to  keep  men  up  to  the  line  of  duty ;  and  if  we  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  the  direct  love  of  righteousness 
we  should  count  our  movement  weak  indeed.  But  we  recog¬ 
nize  that,  besides  love  for  mankind  and  conscience,  there  are 
many  other  motiv'es  to  which  we  could  appeal  as  supports  to 
the  moral  life.  These  motives  are  lower,  but  nevertheless  are 
necessary,  and  serve  the  cause  of  goodness.  Besides  the  in¬ 
ward  moral  sanction  to  right  action,  we  would  set  before  men 
the  four  other  sanctions :  first,  we  recognize  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  among  the  uneducated  classes  of  society,  wrong¬ 
doing  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
wrong  act  upon  the  bodies  and  minds  and  fortunes  of  the 
doers.  We  would  aim  to  remove  this  ignorance,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  home  to  men's  imagination  the  evils  to  which  they  un¬ 
willingly  or  thoughtlessly  expose  themselves.  The  natural 
consequences,  which  we  call  the  natural  sanction  of  conduct, 
thus  furnish  us  with  a  powerful  appeal  to  enlightened  self- 
interest.  But  to  the  natural  sanction  may  be  added  the  legal 
sanction,  which  attaches  in  society  to  the  coarser  forms  of 
wrong-doing;  and  to  both  these  the  social  .sanction,  the  praise 
and  blame  of  one’s  neighbors,  may  come  in  as  a  powerful 
supplement.  The  love  of  approbation  and  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
grace  may  be  made  a  thousand-fold  more  effective  than  they 
are  to-day.  Besides  this,  we  can  develop  sympathy,  and  thus 
bring  to  our  aid  the  desire  to  avoid  the  pain  of  seeing  others 
suffer,  and  to  gain  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  happy. 
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But  to  teach  these  aids  to  character  and  conduct  is  only  a 
part  of  our  undertaking  as  an  Ethical  Movement.  Preaching 
is  not  our  chief  means  of  furthering  the  .spread  of  goodness 
throughout  society.  We  shall  also  attempt,  so  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  to  change  the  physical  and  social  environment  of 
men,  so  that  it  shall  be  more  favorable  to  a  truly  human  life. 
We  expect  the  members  of  our  society  to  do  more  for  the 
community  than  the  current  morality  of  the  day  demands. 
We  recognize  that  work  for  mankind  of  every  wise  sort  is 
the  most  eloquent  preaching.  There  is  no  way  to  convince 
people  that  one  believes  in  brotherhood  like  proving  one’s 
self  a  brother. 


WHAT  IS  AN  ETHICAL  SOCIETY? 

I5Y  W.  L.  .SHELDON. 

The  thought  of  a  religious  movement  is  often  long  in  the 
germ  before  it  develops  into  an  organization.  The  Ethical 
Movement  may,  perhaps,  trace  its  origin  to  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  step  from 
the  doctrinal  teaching  of  morals,  as  springing  from  the  will 
of  God,  to  the  conception  of  the  subjective  standard  of  right ; 
the  idea  of  the  law  of  duty  as  being  the  offspring  of  the 
human  consciousness  itself, — this  was  the  leap  of  thought 
that  gave  the  basis  for  a  religious  movement  in  ethics.  From 
the  time  of  Kant,  morality  has  been  steadily  coming  into  the 
foreground.  It  arose  into  great  prominence  in  the  teachings 
of  Fichte.  In  England  it  assumed  a  like  importance,  though 
from  an  entirely  different  stand-point  of  philosophy,  in  the 
thought  of  George  Eliot  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Auguste 
Comte  likewise  reflects  the  tendency  in  the  French  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  this  country,  Emerson  may  be  said  to  have  heralded 
the  tendency  in  his  celebrated  address  on  “  The  Sovereignty 
of  Ethics.” 

These  writers  may  be  looked  upon  to  be  the  forerunners  of 
the  ethical  movement,  though  its  teachers  profess  no  disci- 
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pleship  to  any  of  them.  But  the  forerunners  have  gone  to 
their  long  slumber.  Mill  sleeps  by  his  wife,  in  Avignon. 
George  Eliot  has  joined  “  the  choir  invisible.”  Emerson 
rests,  along  with  Hawthorne,  in  “  Sleepy  Hollow,”  at  Concord. 
Comte  is  no  more.  Fichte  is  at  re.st.  Immanuel  Kant  re¬ 
poses  in  the  dust  of  the  province  from  whence  he  never 
travelled.  The  time  has  come  that  the  tendency  should  de¬ 
velop  into  a  religious  organization. 

An  Ethical  Society  has  for  its  purpose  to  establish,  above 
all  other  human  interests,  the  supremacy  of  ethics.  There  is 
something  more  important  than  having  true  thoughts  about 
God.  The  first  essential  is  that  we  lead  true  lives.  The  man 
who  can  stand  upright  in  his  integrity  is  clo.ser  to  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  religion  than  the  man  whose  first  interest  is  to 
fall  on  his  knees. 

It  is  of  much  more  concern  that  fathers  and  mothers  should 
be  faithful  to  their  children ;  that  men  should  be  strict  and 
just  in  their  commercial  relations;  that  everybody  should  be 
true  and  loyal  citizens  and  have  the  public  welfare  at  heart ; 
that  the  young  should  have  respect  for  their  parents,  and 
learn  to  revere  character  more  than  wealth ;  that  men  in  the 
stress  and  strain  of  business  life  shall  have  ideal  aims,  and 
care  for  something  more  than  material  prosperity;  that  in  the 
struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence  we  do  not  forget  the 
higher  self  within  ourselves ;  that  in  whatever  circumstances 
of  life  we  are  placed,  we  have  interests  larger  than  our  per¬ 
sonal  selves,  and  cares  higher  than  simply  getting  a  livelihood; 
all  this  is  of  much  greater  concern  than  having  correct  ideas 
about  “  eternity.”  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  words 
“  supremacy  of  ethics.” 

Many,  of  course,  will  say  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the 
churches.  Unfortunately,  we  fear  that  that  is  not  true.  If  it 
were  so,  we  would  be  there  ourselves ;  for  it  is  the  results  we 
are  interested  in,  and  not  the  creeds.  A  few  of  the  leaders 
may,  perhaps,  lean  that  way  and  aspire  to  go  farther  in  that 
direction.  But  they  are  paralyzed  in  their  efforts  by  the  great 
burden  of  tradition  and  authority  which  is  against  them.  The 
church  starts  in  its  teaching  at  the  other  end ;  it  will  insist  on 
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creed ;  it  must  give  the  first  place  to  its  theology.  If  it  did 
not  do  so  it  would  not  be  a  church.  The  laity  may  not  make 
so  much  of  the  dogmas,  but  that  is  because  the  laity  is  ahead 
of  its  own  leaders.  The  listeners  in  the  pews  are  much  in 
advance  of  the  teachers  in  the  pulpits,  in  so  far  as  their 
personal  convictions  are  concerned.  Iiusines.s-men  often  have 
better  judgment  on  matters  of  religion  than  the  clergy. 

Ethics  is  the  science  of  morals ;  conduct  and  its  motive  is 
here  the  one  object  of  consideration.  An  Ethical  Society, 
therefore,  is  a  society  which  has  for  its  effort  to  lead  religious 
enthusiasm  in  this  one  direction,  of  lifting  human  conduct 
and  human  motive  up  to  an  ever  higher  and  more  perfect 
plane.  This  is  the  basis  of  our  idealism.  The  creeds  and 
dogmas  can  wait ;  they  have  had  their  turn.  Would  a 
mother  rather  have  her  son  .saved  for  a  better  life  on  earth 
than  to  have  him  saved  for  “eternity?”  Let  the  mother 
reply.  Moral  worth  for  its  own  sake, — this  is  the  lesson  of 
all  les-sons ;  whatever  else  may  prove  an  illusion,  this  abides 
forever. 

We  care  to  revive  the  unswerving  loyalty  to  duty,  the  faith 
in  character  and  principle,  that  once  animated  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  now  seems  on  the  wane  for  want  of  a  true  basis  on 
which  to  rest.  We  desire  to  make  of  this  a  religion, — to  give 
it  the  very  same  ardor,  the  same  devotion,  the  same  enthusiasm, 
that  men  in  other  days  have  given  to  their  hopes  for”  Israel.” 
or  to  their  “  love  of  Christ.”  We  would  not  abate  one  jot 
of  that  loyalty ;  only  we  would  have  it  rational  and  free  of 
mysticism ;  so  that  young  men  and  young  women  shall  not 
look  down  upon  it  as  “  mere  .sentiment:”  so  that  business¬ 
men  shall  not  shrink  from  it  because  it  is  “  unpractical.”  Why 
cannot  we  be  as  devoted  and  earnest  about  that  which  is  real, 
as  about  that  which  has  around  it  the  halo  of  mysticism  and 
supernaturalism  ? 

We  want  a  business-man’s  religion, — something  that  can 
inspire  us  with  pure  feelings  and  high  aims,  whether  at  home 
or  at  the  office,  on  the  .street  or  in  the  library ;  yes,  or  even 
in  the  billiard-room ;  not  a  religion  which  a  man  takes  off 
and  puts  on  with  his  Sunday  coat.  We  want  something  that 
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shall  make  all  the  events  of  life  sacred,  by  making  them  all 
practically  a  part  of  our  religion.  The  “  ideal  saint"  is  not 
the  hermit  in  prayer,  but  the  ideal  man  of  the  world.  VVe 
say  this  in  a  very  few  words;  but  it  could  be  .said  in  volume.s. 

VVe  desire  to  carry  this  spirit  into  our  philanthropy,  to 
work  for  men,  not  “for  Jesus’  sake;”  but,  just  as  Isaiah  and 
Jesus  did,  for  the  sake  of  the  very  fellow-men  for  whom  we 
are  working.  W'^ith  this  thought  in  mind,  we  want  to  put  a 
new  spirit  into  our  work  for  our  fellows.  We,  too,  would 
have  our  work  of  charity.  VV’e,  too,  would  encourage  self- 
sacrifice,  only  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  our  own  souls, 
but  for  the  sake  of  alleviating  the  suffering  of  others ;  for  the 
sake  of  our  personal  sympathy  in  the  joys  and  sorrows,  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  well-being  of  our  fellows.  So  our  charity 
shall  be  actuated  with  the  aim  of  doing  away  with  the  need 
of  charity,  of  helping  men  to  help  themselve.s.  Philanthropic 
work,  in  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  fact  of  our  human 
brotherhood, — this  would  be  the  practical  motive  actuating 
an  Ethical  Society’. 

So,  too,  in  our  works  for  the  young.  It  is  a  plain  every¬ 
day  observation  that  children  do  not  carry  into  practice  the 
teaching  of  the  Sunday’-school.  Parents  send  their  children 
with  the  thought  that  “  perhaps  they  will  get  some  good  out 
of  it.”  Yet  how  unsatisfactory  does  the  result  often  appear! 
We  wonder  vaguely’  that  after  so  much  religious  teaching  the 
children  are  really  so  little  influenced  by  it  all ;  that  instead  of 
following  the  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  they  adopt  the  ethics 
of  their  neighbors,  and  do  “just  as  other  people  do.”  Put 
there  is  the  same  difficulty.  The  teaching  is  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  first  question  put  to  the  child  is,  “  Who 
made  you  ?”  when  it  ought  to  be,  “  Whom  do  y’ou  love  ?” 
“  To  whom  would  you  be  faithful  ?”  “  Wffiat  would  you  be  ?” 
“  VV'hat  ought  we  mo.st  to  care  for  ?”  P'idelity  in  human  re¬ 
lations  should  be  the  starting-point  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  young.  This  will  be  the  direction  in  the  Sunday-school 
of  an  Ethical  Society. 

So,  too,  in  the  work  for  ourselves.  Many  have  thought 
that,  because  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  “church,”  because 
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they  are  conscious  of  their  own  intej^rity,  therefore  it  is  not 
for  themselves  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  poor 
and  illiterate,  for  the  “  half-moral,”  that  an  Ethical  Society 
is  needed.  Eut  do  they  fully  appreciate  what  is  meant  by 
moral  culture  ?  Does  a  man  come  to  a  plane  of  moral  eleva¬ 
tion  when  he  can  .say,  "  I  can  go  no  farther ;  I  am  at  the  sum¬ 
mit.”  We  shall  not  reform  the  world  unless  we  are  ever  re¬ 
forming  ourselves.  The  most  perfect  man  is  never  more  than 
half  perfect  in  comparison  with  what  he  might  become.  From 
the  dawn  of  earliest  consciousness  down  to  the  last  hour, 
when  we  are  passing  out  through  the  portals  into  the  realm 
of  eternity,  through  that  vista  of  years  along  which  we  pass, 
there  is  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  when  we  do  not  need  to  be  in 
a  process  of  vnoard  refining.  The  education  of  the  inward 
man,  of  the  inmost  man,  never  stops.  This  purification  of 
the  inward  feelings,  this  constant  lifting  up  of  the  better  self 
within  ourselves,  this  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  an  Ethical 
Society. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  we  meet  together  on  Sunday 
morning.  We  would  revive  the  purer  ambitions  which  may 
hav'e  lain  dormant  in  the  activity  of  the  week.  Only,  we 
would  accomplish  this  purpose  not  by  meeting  in  order  to 
talk  about  God,  but  by  coming  together  for  an  ever  new  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems  of  human  duty.  For  them  who 
may  be  looking  towards  the  glories  of  the  sunset,  just  as  much 
for  them  who  in  the  morning  hour  are  still  thinking  of  the 
.splendor  of  mid-day  work,  there  is  just  the  same  need.  The 
aspiration  after  something  better  and  higher  within  ourselves 
is  the  basis  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  religion. 

This,  in  outline,  is  the  meaning  of  an  Ethical  Society.  It 
welcomes  all  men  and  women  into  its  association,  without 
regard  to  religious  belief  Church  members,  or  people  outside 
of  the  churches ;  devout  believers  in  God,  or  unbelievers ; 
Hebrew  and  Christian ;  whoever  has  the  care  to  be  an  honest 
man,  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  personal  moral  life ;  whoever  de¬ 
sires  that  the  world  in  the  future  shall  be  better  for  his  having 
lived  in  it,  the.se,  one  and  all,  are  welcome  in  such  an  associa¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  there  is  an  invisible  Ethical  Society  of 
VoL.  II. — No.  3  12 
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vast  dimensions  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  the  men  and 
women,  in  multitudes,  who  feel  these  things  yet  have  not 
given  expression  to  them.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  the 
churches,  many  more  are  out  in  the  world  adrift,  yet  all  look¬ 
ing  in  this  direction.  We  can  only  .say  to  them  :  Make  the 
experiment;  try  this  other  method.  For  the  mo.st  practical, 
as  well  as  the  most  ideal,  it  offers  itself  as  the  direction  towards 
w’hich  modern  religious  thought  has  long  been  half-blindly 
groping.  And  so  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been  waning 
may  revive  once  more  in  the  ardor  of  faith  in  the  supremacy 
of  ethics. 

THE  LONDON  (ESSEX  HALL)  ETHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Ethical  Society  organized  in  London  three  years  ago, 
and  which  held  its  meetings  for  two  years  in  Toynbee  Hall, 
has  been  meeting  for  the  past  year  in  Essex  Hall.  The 
president  of  this  society  is  Profe.ssor  William  Wallace,  of 
Oxford.  Bernard  Bosanquet  is  chairman  of  committees,  and 
J.  H.  Muirhead,  M. A.,  honorable  secretary.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  “  to  contribute,  both  by  precept  and  in  practice,  to 
spreading  moral  influences  on  a  non-dogmatic  basis.”  In  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  object  the  society  sustains  a  course  of  public 
Sunday  lectures,  e.xtending  from  the  middle  of  October  till 
the  end  of  May,  and  engages  in  practical  philanthropic  work. 
The  practical  work  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  daily  kindergarten  for  the  poorest  children,  and 
boys’  and  girls’  guilds,  which  meet  on  alternate  nights  of  the 
week.  The  third  annual  report  of  the  society,  recently  issued, 
publishes  a  list  of  the  Sunday  lectures  given  at  Esse.x  Hall 
during  the  session  of  1888-89.  The  following,  among  them, 
indicate  the  general  character  of  the  course  :  “  What  the 
Ethical  Society  may  do,”  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley;  “  Moral  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  French  Government  Schools,”  John  Trevor;  “The 
Home  Discipline  of  Children,”  Stanton  Coit,  Ph.D. ;  “  Cause 
and  Cure  of  some  Moral  Defects,”  Mrs.  Sophie  Brjant, 
D.Sc. ;  “The  Morality  of  Strife,”  Professor  H.  Sidgwick ; 
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“  The  Ethics  of  Democracy,”  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P. ;  “  The 
Ethics  of  Work,”  Percival  Chubb ;  “  Duty,”  Professor  W. 
Wallace ;  “  Jewish  Ideals,”  J.  Jacobs,  P.A. ;  ”  Factors  in  the 
Growth  of  Moral  Responsibility,”  G.  J.  Romanes,  F.R.S. ; 

Life  and  Political  Ideas  of  the  late  Mr,  T.  H.  Green,”  J.  H. 
Muirhcad,  M.A. 

The  most  valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  the 
following  clear  and  able  statement  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  society : 

“  I.  The  good  life  has  a  claim  upon  us  in  virtue  of  its  su¬ 
preme  worthiness,  and  this  claim  is  the  highest  it  can  have. 

“  2.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  way  dependent  upon  belief  in  a 
system  of  supernatural  rewards  and  punishments. 

“  3.  In  practice  it  is  to  be  realized  by  accepting  and  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  such  common  obligations  as  are  enjoyed  by 
the  relationships  of  family  and  society,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
a  means  to  the  fullest  development  of  our  nature  as  man. 

“  In  setting  forth  these  principles,  the  society  believes  that 
it  meets  a  growing  want  of  the  age. 

“  There  are  many  who  recognize  the  inherent  worthiness  of 
the  life  commonly  regarded  as  good  and  noble,  but  who  con¬ 
sider  the  motives  commonly  assigned  for  pursuing  it  unworthy 
and  inadequate.  These  the  society  invites  to  co-operate  in 
the  establishment  and  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of 
social  morality. 

”  It  also  seeks  to  satisfy  a  need  felt  by  those  to  whom  the 
breaking  up  of  older  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  to  the 
grounds  of  moral  obligation,  seems  to  have  gone  far  to  destroy 
the  obligation  itself  The  allegiance  of  such  persons  to  the 
higher  moral  life  has  been  claimed  on  the  ground  of  external 
and  often  arbitrarily  selected  sanctions.  But  now  that  their 
reverence  for  these  has  been  undermined  by  the  neces.sary 
progrc.ss  of  thought,  their  reverence  for  goodness  itself  is  likely 
to  suffer.  In  endeavoring  to  remove  the  confusion  here  in¬ 
volved,  the  Ethical  Society  lays  down  no  dogmatic  formula  of 
duty,  but  appeals  to  moral  experience  in  proof  that  the  real 
satisfaction  of  human  aspiration  is  to  be  found  in  the  good 
life  alone. 
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“  The  Ethical  Society  has  also  a  special  claim  on  the  inter¬ 
est  of  social  and  political  reformers.  It  aims  at  co-operating 
with  these,  by  means  of  its  lectures  and  publications,  in  the 
formation  of  a  true  conception  of  human  good.  Believing, 
as  it  does,  in  the  supreme  importance  of  character  as  the 
determining  element  in  a  nation’s  well-being,  it  claims  that 
all  educational  and  social  reform  should  be  tested  by  this 
question  :  Does  it  or  does  it  not  further  the  development  of 
good  character  among  the  citizens  ? 

“  The  means  by  which  the  society  hopes  to  carrj'  on  its 
work  are  mainly  these: 

“  I.  Sunday  lectures  and  courses  on  Ethical  and  Political 
Philosophy  in  connection  with  University  extension,  political 
and  social  clubs,  as  well  as  religious  and  other  organizations. 

“  2.  Publication  and  diffusion  of  literature  illustrative  of  the 
higher  moral  and  religious  thought  of  mankind. 

“3.  The  embodiment  and  illustration  of  its  ideas  in  such 
institutions  as  it  may  have  it  in  its  power  to  form. 

“  From  this  account  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  society 
it  will  be  obvious  that  it  does  not  propose  to  enter  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  existing  religious  organizations.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
pose,  as  has  been  thought,  to  found  a  new  religious  worship. 
It  merely  aims  at  disentangling  what  is  di.stinctively  moral  in 
the  teaching  of  the  churches  from  the  more  transient  forms  of 
doctrine  and  ritual  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  At  a  time  when 
these  forms  are  being  subjected  on  all  hands  to  a  critical  and 
destructive  analysis,  it  is  felt  that  such  a  disentanglement  is 
of  supreme  importance,  and  is  especially  incumbent  upon 
those  who  have  the  moral  education  of  young  people  entru.stcd 
to  them. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  rival  of  those  who  advocate 
social  or  political  reforms  in  any  particular  field.  It  holds  that 
truer  views  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  human  life  musti.ssue 
in  juster  laws  and  political  institutions.  It  holds,  moreover, 
that  the  improvement  of  the  present  surroundings  of  many  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  the  moral  welfare  of  all.  In 
this  sense  the  society  may  be  said  to  aim  at  political  and 
social  reforms.  But  it  does  not  propose  in  its  corporate  ca- 
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pacity  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  organizations  which  deal 
with  particular  social  evils.  So  far  as  these  organizations 
aim  at  good  and  noble  ends,  the  Ethical  Society  is  in  entire 
sympathy  with  them ;  so  far  as  they  adopt  means  which  are 
in  themselves  moral,  they  may  in  particular  cases  have  its 
hearty  co-operation.  But  its  foremost  aim  as  a  society  is  to 
set  forth  and  bring  home  to  men’s  minds  those  universal 
principles  of  well-doing  and  well-being,  the  observance  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  permanent  usefulness  of  all  reform.” 


PROFIT-SHARING.* 

There  are  four  ways  of  dealing  with  profits:  (i)  for  the 
employer  to  appropriate  them, — the  present  method ;  (2)  to 
abolish  the  profit-system  and  have  articles  produced  by  sal¬ 
aried  public  servants  at  cost, — socialism;  (3)  to  retain  the 
profit-system,  but  have  profits  go  entirely  to  wage-workers, — 
co-operation ;  (4)  to  divide  profits  between  employ^ers  and 
wage-workers, — profit-sharing.  Mr.  Gilman  is  an  advocate 

of  the  last-named  method.  His  book  is  the  first  complete, 
systematic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  critical  work  in  English  on 
the  subject.  One  cannot  praise  too  highly  his  industry,  his 
discrimination  in  using  his  material,  and  his  modest  estimation 
of  his  own  work  and  of  the  role  which  profit-sharing  is  likely 
to  play  in  the  solving  of  "  labor  troubles.”  He  first  briefly 
states  the  industrial  problem,  then  considers' the  various  forms 
of  /r^?^///^•/-sharing  in  agriculture,  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  mining 
then  explains  the  wages-sy.stem  and  defends  it  against  those 
who  regard  it  as  a  social  curse  or  a  species  of  slavery  (though 
he  says  it  must  be  modified  by  profit-sharing) ;  then  gives  an 
intere.sting  and  fresh  account  of  the  father  of  profit-sharing, 
M.  Leclaire,  the  Parisian  house-painter  and  decorator,  and 
continues  with  a  carefully-prepared  and  detailed  history  of 

*  Profit-Sharing  between  Employer  .and  Employ^.  A  Study  in  the  Evolution 
of  the  Wages-System,  by  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman.  Houghton,  Mitflin  &  Co.: 
Boston  and  New  York,  18S9.  Pp.  445.  Price,  ^1.75. 
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profit-sharing  on  the  continent,  in  England,  and  in  America, 
along  with  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  experience  gained, 
— closing  with  a  well-considered  argument  for  the  system,  to 
which  is  appended  an  excellent  bibliography  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  books,  pamphlets,  and  single  articles  on  the  subject, 
and  a  copious  index. 

It  appears  that  thirty-six  of  the  profit-sharing  experiments 
which  Mr,  Gilman  considers  belong  to  the  past;  for  some 
reason  they  have  been  discontinued,  though  in  several  cases 
for  reasons  which  were  quite  foreign  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  plan  itself.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  experiments 
are  now  in  operation,  here  and  in  Europe.  As  Mr.  Gilman 
remarks,  these  are  not  pure  “  successes”  any  more  than  the 
others  were  pure  failures  ;  but  the  failures  can  hardly  be  said 
to  throw  serious  discredit  upon  the  system,  since  in  business 
ventures  generally,  it  is  said,  ninety  or  more  fail  where  ten 
succeed.  One  even  wonders  whether  co-operative  experi¬ 
ments,  which  so  frequently  fail,  make  a  much  poorer  showing 
than  ordinary  businesses,  if  this  estimate  is  correct.  In  fact, 
we  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gilman  what  statistical  or  other 
foundation  there  is  for  this  estimate, — or  is  it  mere  rumor 
and  hearsay  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  the  two 
republics  of  France  and  the  United  States  show  the  longest 
lists  of  profit-sharing  firms.  The  system  seems  applicable  to 
a  wide  variety  of  industries, — to  manufactories  of  v'arious  kinds, 
to  foundries  and  brass-works,  to  newspapers,  even  to  railway 
and  insurance  companies  and  banking  establishments. 

Profit-sharing  may  be  looked  at  from  either  a  business  or 
a  moral  point  of  view.  Mr.  Gilman  purposely  avoids,  ”  as 
irrelevant,  the  consideration  of  profit-sharing  in  the  light  of 
moral  and  religious  duty.”  Undoubtedly  his  object  is  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  plan  to  business-men,  and  to  do  this  with  any 
chance  of  success  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  appeal  mainly  to 
business  motives.  He  .steers  clear  of  abstract  theories  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  right.  “  What  has  been  done,”  he  says,  “  has  in¬ 
terested  me  more  than  what  ought  to  be  done.”  There  is 
doubtless  an  advantage  in  this  manner  of  treatment,  but  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view  the  general  result  is  not  altogether 
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satisfying.  Let  us  note  first  the  business  aspect  of  profit- 
sharing.  Mr,  Gilman  points  out  at  some  length  and  with  much 
show  of  reason  the  advantage  of  the  wages-system  to  the  em¬ 
ploye;  whether  a  business  yields  large  returns  or  not,  a  work¬ 
man  employed  in  it  receives  his  stipulated  wages, — that  is,  he 
has  a  fixed  regular  return  apart  from  the  risks  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  so  that  we  may  say  after  M,  Leroy  Beaulieu  that  “  wages 
are  a  kind  of  insurance  against  the  possible  incapacity  or 
eventual  maladrcsse  of  the  commander  and  director  of  labor.” 
But  the  wages-system  furnishes  also  a  great  possible  advantage 
to  the  employer.  If  he  takes  all  the  risks,  he  can  have  all 
the  profits.  Profits  are  the  difference  between  his  expenses 
and  the  value  of  his  products ;  so  that  the  lower  he  can  make 
his  expenses,  the  greater — other  things  remaining  the  same — 
are  his  chances  of  profits.  Wages  are  a  part  of  his  e.xpenses, 
so  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  keep  them  down.  This  differ¬ 
ence  in  interests  naturally  breeds  antagonism  between  him 
and  his  workmen ;  their  wages  being  fixed,  they  have  no  (in¬ 
terested)  motive  for  economizing  the  raw  material  with  which 
they  work,  or  for  avoiding  carelessness  in  handling  tools 
and  machines  ;  they,  moreover,  are  tempted  now  and  then  into 
strikes  and  bring  serious  loss  to  their  employer  as  well  as 
to  themselves.  If  then  the  employer,  while  retaining  his 
profits,  could  devise  some  means  by  which  this  antagonism 
and  all  its  fruits  should  be  removed,  it  would  be  greatly  to  his 
advantage.  Now  “  profit-sharing”  is  such  a  device.  It  does 
not  involve  the  employer  in  any  sacrifice.  There  being  a 
certain  rate  of  profit  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed  or 
with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  he  says  to  his  men,  “  If  you 
by  greater  diligence,  energy,  care,  and  economy  will  make  an 
additional  profit  over  and  above  this  amount,  I  will  agree  to 
divide  it  with  you.”  Mr.  Gilman’s  carefully-chosen  language 
is  worth  quoting:  ”  Profit-sharing  advances  the  prosperity  of 
an  establishment  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  product,  by 
improving  its  quality,  by  promoting  care  of  implements  and 
economy  of  materials,  and  by  diminishing  labor,  difficulties, 
and  the  cost  of  superintendence.  It  thus  accumulates  an  ex¬ 
tra  fund  of  profits  under  the  same  general  conditions,  any  in- 
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creased  outlay  beinfj  mainly  for  the  larger  amount  of  raw 
material  demanded  for  the  greater  product.  Out  of  this  ex¬ 
tra  profit  comes  the  share  of  the  men,  whose  diligence  and 
care  hav'e  created  it”  (p.  416),  Mr.  Besselievre,  a  French  calico 
manufacturer,  began  profit-sharing  in  1877,  and  declared  in 
1883  that  the  8o,ooo  francs  then  paid  out  in  this  way  had 
co.st  the  firm  nothing.  There  is  a  general  agreement  among 
those  employers  now  practising  profit-sharing,  as  reported  in 
this  book,  that  it  is  “  good  business  policy,”  that  their  own 
share  is  greater  than  the  whole  profits  were  under  the  simple 
wages  system.” 

As  a  business  or  money-making  project,  profit-sharing,  as 
Mr.  Gilman  represents  it,  merits  much  consideration.  Is  it 
equally  satisfactory  from  the  ethical  .stand-point  ?  Mr.  Gilman 
says  that  the  extra  profits  which  are  in  part  divided  among 
the  men  in  profit-sharing  establishments  are  created  by  the 
men ;  the  general  conditions  are  the  same,  the  only  addition 
to  the  outlay  of  the  employer  or  capitalist  being  in  extra  raw 
material  needed  for  the  greater  product.  Why,  then,  bar¬ 
ring  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  extra 
raw  material,  are  not  the  whole  of  the  extra  profits  given  to 
the  men  ?  Profits  are  ordinarily  reckoned  as  the  legitimate 
return  for  the  services  of  the  employer  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
duction  ;  but,  according  to  the  supposition  here  made,  he  ren¬ 
ders  no  extra  services, — Why  then  should  he  have  extra  profits? 
If  Mr.  Gilman  will  ponder  over  this,  we  think  he  will  see  that 
in  defending  the  wages-.system  itself  he  has  overlooked  one 
weak  point  in  it.  This  is,  that  workingmen  are  not  ordinarily 
in  a  position  to  make  a  fair  contract  with  their  employers. 
Allowing  for  all  the  rhetorical  extravagance  of  labor-agitators, 
we  fear  there  is  more  truth  than  our  author  allows  in  their 
assertion  that  the  wages-sy.stem  is  “  a  species  of  slavery.” 
Workingmen  are  not  paid  what  their  labor  is  worth  {i.e.,  what 
its  products  will  sell  for),  but  what  and  as  low  as  anybody  can 
be  found  who  will  render  the  labor.  The  difference  between 
what  labor  is  paid  and  what  its  products  are  sold  for  makes  a 
large  part  of  profits.  If  there  were  no  difference,  the  laborer 
could  have  no  sense  of  wrong;  as  it  is,  he  feels  that  he  is 
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taken  advantage  of.  Yet  he  cannot  help  the  imposition;  his 
necessities  constrain  him  to  accept  whatever  he  can  get,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  number  of  his  competitors,  is  a  low  amount. 
There  is  a  method  of  profit-sharing  which  would  remedy  the 
effects  of  this  inequality  between  workingmen  and  employers, 
so  far  as  a  remedy  is  possible  (in  the  present  system).  Wher¬ 
ever  a  business  yielded  profits  over  and  above  wages,  interest 
on  capital,  and  a  fair  salary  for  the  employer, — that  is,  wherever 
there  were,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  profits  at  all, — 
they  might  be  divided  between  master  and  men.  If,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  market,  there  were  no  profits,  the  loss 
would  fall  on  both  classes  alike;  but  if  there  were,  the  dis¬ 
advantage  under  which  the  men  have  previously  stood  would 
be  in  a  measure  made  up  to  them.  In  equity,  we  conceive 
that  all  of  what  Mr.  Gilman  calls  extra  profits  belong  to  those 
who  create  them  ;  and  that  profits  in  general  should  be  divided 
among  those  who  Join  in  creating  them. 

Mr.  Gilman,  it  should  be  said,  departs  from  the  purely 
business  stand-point  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  book. 
After  saying  that  he  had  purposely  avoided,  as  irrelevant, 
the  consideration  of  profit-sharing  in  the  light  of  moral  and 
religious  duty,  he  declares  his  conviction  that  true  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  opposed  to  the  class-selfishness  which  the  existing 
wages-system  tends  to  increase,  and  which  profit-sharing,  gen¬ 
erally  diffused,  would  greatly  diminish.  “  Economics,”  he 
says,  “  must  be  aided  by  ethics ;  the  commercial  spirit  must 
be  tempered  by  the  Christian  feeling  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.”  This  is  highly  commendable  ;  but  how  the  demand  is 
anywise  met  by  profit-sharing,  as  Mr.  Gilman  has  explained 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  As  a  contribution  to  political  econ¬ 
omy  proper,  this  book,  however,  has  great  value. 
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GExNERAL  NOTES. 

- The  Articles  by  Professors  Royce,  Schurman,  and 

Dewey,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  on  the  Courses  in  Ethics  at 
Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Ann  Arbor  are  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  college  and  university  professors,  to  be 
published  in  future  numbers  of  the  Record,  giving  an  account 
of  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  ethics  now  offered  in  the 
higher  seats  of  learning,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  view 
of  the  proposition  to  found  a  school  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
higher  education  in  philosophy,  the  science  of  religion,  and 
ethics,  these  articles  will  be  of  special  value  and  interest. 

- The  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  a  School  of 

Philosophy  and  Applied  Flthics  will  be  held  too  late  to  obtain 
their  report  for  this  number  of  the  Ethical  Record.  We 
can  inform  our  readers,  however,  that  the  project  is  being 
pushed  quietly  but  vigorously  on.  The  need  and  importance 
of  such  a  school  cannot  be  overe.stimated,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  necessary  funds  to  found  the  school  will  soon  be  forth¬ 
coming.  A  general  outline  of  the  work  proposed  for  the  new 
school  was  described  by  Profe.ssor  Adler  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Record.  A  reprint  of  the  article  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  editor. 

- The  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  to  be  offered  by 

the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies  for  the  best  paper  on  some 
specified  subject  in  Applied  Ethics  has  been  rai.sed  or  guaran¬ 
teed,  and  the  committee  of  judges  in  part  selected.  Among 
the  topics  for  the  essay  that  are  now  under  consideration  by 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge  are  the  following :  “  The 
History  of  the  Idea  of  Justice,”  “The  Application  of  the 
Principle  of  Justice  to  Economics,”  and  “The  Ethics  of 
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Divorce,  with  a  Review  of  the  History  of  the  Subject,  and 
a  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation  in  Regard  to  it  among 
Civilized  Nations.”  As  soon  as  the  subject  has  been  chosen, 
the  judges  selected,  and  other  necessary  arrangements  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Committee  will  send  out  a  circular  of  announce¬ 
ment  to  all  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  prize  will  be  open  equally  to 
the  students  and  scholars  of  all  countries,  and  a  year  given 
for  writing  the  essay. 


- A  Printed  Statement,  clearly  defining  the  stand-point 

and  meaning  of  an  Ethical  Society,  has  often  been  asked  for. 
This  number  of  the  Record  supplies  what  is  wanted.  The 
articles  by  Professor  Adler,  Dr.  Coit,  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  and 
the  one  on  the  tlsse.x  Hall  PIthical  Society,  of  London,  clearly 
define  the  aims  and  general  principles  of  an  Ethical  Society. 
They  are  each  independent  statements,  and  cover  much  the 
same  ground,  but  should  all  be  read  by  any  one  desiring  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  Ethical  Movement. 


- The  Sunday  Meetings  of  the  PZthical  Societies  are 

generally  held  in  public  halls  and  theatres.  The  lectures  of 
the  New  York  Society  are  at  Chickering  Hall,  which  is  used 
at  other  times  in  the  week  for  concerts  and  public  meetings 
of  various  kinds.  The  Chicago  Society  meets  in  the  Grand 
Opera-House,  the  St.  Louis  Society  in  Memorial  Hall,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Washington  University,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society 
has  thus  far  been  holding  its  Sunday  meetings  in  Natatorium 
Hall,  which  is  used  during  the  week  for  .social  entertainments. 
For  the  coming  season  the  lectures  will  be  held  in  St.  George’s 
Hall. 

Would  it  not  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  these  societies 
to  possess  buildings  of  their  own,  suitable  for  Sunday  lectures, 
ethical  classes,  schools,  and  philanthropic  work  ?  Professor 
Gizyeki,  of  Berlin,  raises  this  question  in  a  recent  letter  to 
one  of  the  lecturers  of  the  P>thical  Societies.  He  writes  as 
follows : 
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“  A  few  months  ago  I  attended  church  for  the  first  time  for  a  long  while.  The 
superiority  of  the  Ethical  Society  to  the  Church  impressed  itself  upon  me  afresh. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  churches,  however,  is  that  they  {lossess 
buildings  of  their  own,  especially  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used,  and  call  art  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  music)  to  their  aid.  The 
Ethical  Societies  might  eijually  well  avail  themselves  of  these  aids,  provided 
only  the  material  means  were  at  hand.  The  value  of  such  externals  should  not 
be  underestimated.  The  power  of  the  association  of  iileas  and  feelings  attach¬ 
ing  to  such  places  is  great.  What  an  influence  a  noble  and  beautiful  hall  which 
is  only  used  for  holy  purposes  exerts  upon  us!  How  mighty,  indeed,  this  influ¬ 
ence  is,  particularly  if  we  have  been  accustomed  to  assemble  in  such  places,  from 
childhood  on,  on  solemn  occasions!  How  difl'erent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
impression  produced  on  our  minds  by  a  theatre  !  The  speaker  who  delivers  ser¬ 
mons  in  such  a  place  is  not  helped  but  hindered  by  the  influence  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  Could  you  not  persuade  your  Society  to  build  a  chapel  for  its 
own  use  ?  This  would,  without  doubt,  result  in  largely  increasing  the  Society." 


Professor  Gizyeki’s  suggestion  that  the  Ethical  Societies 
should,  like  the  churches,  have  buildings  of  their  own  is  an 
important  one,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinion  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  Ethical  Societies 
in  regard  to  it.  It  strikes  us  that  it  would  greatly  help  the 
growth  and  work  and  influence  of  our  Societies  to  meet  in 
buildings  of  their  own  rather  than  in  places  with  associations  so 
foreign  to  ethical  ideas  and  feelings  as  public  halls  and  theatres 
suggest.  But  these  halls  and  theatres  afford  a  central  meet¬ 
ing-place,  which  is  quite  important,  especially  in  our  large 
cities;  and  the  cost  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  in  such  cen¬ 
tral  localities  would  be  far  greater  than  most  of  our  societies 
could  at  present  afford.  The  South  Place  Ethical  Society, 
of  London,  possesses  a  building  of  its  own, — South  Place 
Chapel, — owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  itself  is  an  evolu¬ 
tion  from  a  church.  Other  churches  may  in  time — we  believe 
will  in  time — develop  into  Ethical  Societies,  and  church  build¬ 
ings  be  thus  converted  into  places  for  ethical  meetings,  but 
such  transformations  will  doubtless  be  infrequent  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  signs  of  the  times,  however,  point  in  that 
direction.  There  is  at  present  an  unmistakable  ethical  move¬ 
ment — a  distinctively  ethical  tendency — inside  as  well  as  out¬ 
side  of  the  churches,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  two 
movements  will  in  time  unite. 
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But  even  if  churches  or  synagogues  should  come  into  the 
possession  of  Kthical  Societies,  they  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  modified  to  suit  them  to  the  purposes  of  an  Ethical 
Society.  Christianity  and  Judaism  have  each  a  distinct  type 
of  architecture  suited  to  their  own  use,  and  when  buildings 
come  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  Ethical  Societies,  a  type  of 
architecture  different  from  either  will  be  required.  They  will 
not  be  planned  and  constructed  merely  or  mainly  for  Sunday 
services ;  they  will  be  built  for  carrying  on  such  daily  practical 
philanthropic  work  as  the  societies  see  fit  to  engage  in;  they 
will  be  dedicated  to  whatever  helps  towards  realizing  the 
ethical  ends  of  man. 

And  not  only  architecture,  but  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
and  poetry,  which  have  been  the  valued  handmaids  of  the 
Church,  should  be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Ethical 
Societies.  We  need  not,  however,  concern  ourselves  much 
at  present  whether  we  have  these  helps  or  not.  They  will  be 
added  in  time,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  for  them  to  be 
added  when  they  have  themselves  been  born  out  of  ethical 
ideas.  It  will  not  do  to  hasten  such  helps  by  merely  grafting 
them  on  from  without.  There  is  much,  however,  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Judaism  that  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  principle 
and  aims  of  our  Ethical  Societies.  All  that,  and  the  art  that 
gives  e.xpression  to  it,  we  should  freely  adopt  and  use,  for  it 
belongs  as  much  to  us  as  to  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part  of 
the  ethical  life  and  history  of  man. 

- A  One  Thousand  Dollar  Prize  Manual. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  important  circular  has  lately  been  sent  to  us,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  which  we  are  glad  to  help  extend  : 

"Tiik  American  Secular  U.mon,  a  voluntary  association  having  for  its 
object  the  complete  sejiaration  of  Church  and  State,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  jiro- 
fession,  and  in  no  way  committed  to  any  system  of  religious  belief  or  disbelief, 
acting  herein  by  its  president,  Richard  B.  Westbrook,  A. M.,  LL.D.,  as  its  special 
trustee  and  attorney-in-fact,  hereby  offer  a  premium  of  One  Thousand  Dollars 
($1000),  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  for  the  best  e.ssay,  treatise,  or  manual 
adapted  to  aid  and  assist  teachers  in  our  free  public  schools  and  in  the  Girard 
College  for  orphans,  and  other  public  and  charitable  institutions  professing  to  be 
uusectarian,  to  thoroughly  instruct  children  and  youth  in  the  purest  principles 
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of  morality  without  inculcating  religious  doctrints,  thus  recognizing  the  Iti^al 
right  under  our  Federal  Constitution  of  all  our  citizens,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Liberals  and  Agnostics,  and  all  other  classes,  whether 
believers  or  disbelievers,  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of 
a  common  secular  education  in  our  State  schools,  without  having  their  tender 
minds  biased  for  or  against  any  sect  or  party  whatever. 

“  It  is  desired  that  the  manual  for  which  this  premium  is  offered  shall  not  be 
a  reading  book  for  schools  nor  a  mere  code  of  morals,  much  less  a  system  of  ethi¬ 
cal  philosophy,  but  rather  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  and  suggestive  exhibit, 
with  familiar  and  practical  illustrations  of  those  univer>al  foundation  principles 
and  axiomatic  truths  which  underlie  all  sound  morality  and  rightfulness,  thus  de¬ 
veloping  and  educating  that  inherent  moral  sense  which  is  more  or  less  common 
to  all  rational  human  beings.  In  short,  to  show  how  to  teach  children  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  essential  difl'erence  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
without  reference  to  sacerdotal  creeds  and  sectarian  dogmas,  is  the  chief  object 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  for  this  premium  ;  as  it  is  the  umiuestionable  right 
of  every  tax  payer  and  citizen  of  this  free  republic  to  have  their  children  edu¬ 
cated  in  our  common  schools  without  having  their  minds  prejudiced  on  those 
disputed  subjects  which  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  family,  the  churches,  and 
the  Sunday-schools,  where  they  properly  belong. 

“  While  each  writer  will  be  expectcl  to  confine  himself  or  herself  to  the  main 
object  of  this  offer,  the  widest  practical  freedom  in  the  form  and  range  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  allowed,  but  all  prejudice  and  partisanship  regarding  current  con¬ 
troversies  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

“  The  manual  should  not  contain  less  than  60,000  words,  nor  more  than 
100,000,  though  these  limits  will  not  be  insisted  upon  in  a  work  of  special 
merit. 

“The  papers  should  all  be  submitte<l  by  .April  I,  1890,  though  more  time  will 
be  granted  if  necessary ;  but  the  committee  will  be  ready  to  receive  manuscripts 
by  the  first  day  of  January,  1S90. 

“  Each  manuscript  should  be  in  tyjie-writing,  or  at  least  should  be  very  legibly 
written  to  insure  a  careful  reading,  and  should  have  a  special  mark  or  designa¬ 
tion,  and  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  author  should  be  sent  at  the 
same  time  in  a  sealed  envelope,  not  to  be  opened  until  after  the  award  is  made, 
l)earing  the  same  m.ark,and  both  addressed  to  R.  B.  Westbrook,  No.  1707  Oxford 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  jxjst  or  express  prepaid.  Unaccepted  manuscripts  will 
be  returned  to  the  writers  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  accepted  manuscript 
shall  become  the  exclusive  pro])erty  of  the  Union,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
trustee  herein  named,  and  the  premium  of  giooo  will  be  promptly  paid,  without 
discount,  when  the  copyright  is  thus  secured.  The  money  is  now  on  dejiosit,  in 
trust,  with  the  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  object  contemplated. 

“  A  representative  and  impartial  committee  shall  in  due  time  be  carefully 
selected  by  the  subscribers  to  this  fund  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  act  as  judges 
of  the  manuscripts  submitted  and  to  award  the  prize.  The  trustee  herein  named 
.shall  be  a  member  and  the  chairman  of  .said  committee,  whether  he  continues  in 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Secular  Union  or  not. 
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“Writers  of  all  nations  are  invited  to  join  in  the  friendly  contest,  and  the 
award  will  be  made  without  regard  to  nationality  or  sex.” 

- “A  Student’s  Manual  of  Ethical  Philosophy,” 

adapted  from  the  German  of  G.  von  Gizyeki,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  by  Stanton  Coit,  Ph.D. 
is  an  important  volume,  of  304  pages,  that  has  come  into  our 
hands  just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  Professor  Gizyeki,  who 
belongs  to  the  Utilitarian  .school,  is  the  author  of  several  im¬ 
portant  ethical  works.  He  has  made  himself  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  leading  English  moralists,  and  some  of  his 
best  works  are  an  exposition  of  their  writings.  We  once  heard 
Professor  Zeller  recommend  to  his  audience  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  students,  as  a  book  of  great  value.  Professor  Gizyeki’s 
work  on  Shaftesbury.  The  present  volume  is  a  translation  of 
his  latest  work,  “  Moralphilosophie,”  one  chapter  from  which, 
entitled  "  The  Church  and  Ethical  Society,”  was  published  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Record.  There  are  numerous  ref¬ 
erences  throughout  the  volume  to  the  principles  and  aims  of 
the  Ethical  Societies.  Professor  Gizyeki  has  already  rendered 
great  .service  to  the  Ethical  Movement  in  making  it  known 
and  respected  throughout  Europe  through  his  translation  of 
Mr.  Salter’s  lectures,  and  the  German  edition  of  the  present 
volume  adds  to  that  service.  “  Student’s  Manual  ”  is  a  sy.s- 
tematic  treatment  on  moral  philosophy,  which  we  trust — 
thanks  to  Dr.  Coit’s  faithful  labors  in  making  it  available  to 
all  English  readers — will  have  a  wide  circulation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  England.  The  following  few  sentences  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  indicate  the  important  subject-matter  of  the  book  : 

“  Ethical  philosophy  has  both  a  scientific  and  a  practical  aim.  Its  scientific 
aim  is  to  furnish  a  man  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  his  moral  life,  and  to  give 
him  a  deeper  understanding  of  this  most  significant  side  of  reality,  so  that  he 
may  grasp  its  ultimate  principles.  Its  practical  task  is  to  answer  that  most  per¬ 
sonal  and  earnest  question.  How  am  I  to  act  ?  How  ought  I  to  conduct  my  life  ? 
Thus,  as  the  great  .art  of  a  good  and  wise  life,  it  becomes  the  most  important  of 
all  teachings.  It  is  a  science  for  all ;  inasmuch  as  every  one  is  in  need  of  en¬ 
lightenment  anil  guidance.” 

The  publishens  are  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co„  Paterno.ster 
Square,  London. 
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- Dr.  Ward’s  View  of  Religion. — Dr.  Duren  J.  H. 

Ward,  whose  personality  and  enthusiasm  for  the  scientific 
study  of  religion  captivated  so  many  in  attendance  upon  the 
January  Convention  of  Ethical  Societies,  has  written  a  modest 
little  book, — “  How  Religion  Arises:  A  P.sychological  Study” 
(Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis).  It  is  slightly  di.sappointing,  as  it  is 
not  so  much  a  direct  psychological  study  as  a  criticism  of 
diflferent  philosophical  theories  on  the  subject.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  what  Dr.  Ward  means 
by  religion.  In  some  form,  he  says,  religion  is  at  home  in 
ever)’’  breast.  The  object  of  a  man’s  adoration  may  be  a  tree, 
a  mountain,  his  ancestor,  a  noble  woman,  deified  humanity,  an 
ideal  life,  an  anthropomorphic  pantheon,  or  “  the  high  and 
holy  one  who  inhabiteth  eternity.”  According  to  such  a  view, 
religion  is  in  essence  a  sentiment  of  reverence  and  awe,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  objects  that  call  it  forth.  ELsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Ward  seems  to  favor  the  customary  view.  On  page 
60  he  seems  to  identify  it  with  the  regeneration  of  a  super¬ 
sensible  order,  of  “another  self  in  nature,”  or,  as  on  page  55, 
of  “  a  spirit  of  which  the  beholder  regards  himself  in  some 
way  a  miniature  likeness.”  We  mention  this,  not  in  criticism, 
but  because  we  wish  to  know  what  Dr.  Ward’s  view  really  is. 
Can  the  sentiment  of  reverence  and  awe  before  a  moral  ideal 
or  the  moral  law  be  properly  called  religion  ?  This  is  very 
different  from  asking  whether  religion  has  its  origin  in  morality, 
which  Dr.  Ward  very  justly  answers  in  the  negative. 

- A  REVIEW  of  Mr.  Salter’s  new  book,  “  Ethical  Re¬ 
ligion,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
number.  It  was  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  this. 


